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FO. Ae 


Eart HARCOURT. 


My Lore, 


Besives your Lordfhip’s 
great attachment to the polite arts, 
I have other reafons for placing your 
name before thefe papers. If you 
will accept this addrefs as an inftance 
of my gratitude, I leave it to the 
world to judge of it’s propriety. 


In perufing thefe remarks your 
Lordfhip will be pleafed to recollea, 
they were written in the year 1776; 

ya fince 


fince which time many of the arti- 
ficial fcenes taken notice of in them, 
have probably undergone great im- 
provement. In fuch inftances I only 
fhew how much has been done, by 


fhewing how much was wanting. 


The fubje& of thefe volumes, my 
Lord, is fo nearly that of a late 
publication on the lakes, ‘and moun- 
tains of Cumberland, that fimilar 


ideas muft of courfe frequently oc- 
cur, In this cafe I have en- 


deavoured to vary my object by 


throwing different lights upon it--- 
and to vary my remarks by throwing 


them on different circumftances, 


a 


In the work I have juft alluded 
to, many thought my language too 
luxuriant---particularly a friend of 
your Lordfhip’s, whofe pra@ice in 
verfification makes: his tafte the more: 
eafily offended, when profe, deviat- 
ing into poetical phrafe, tran{grefles 
it’s proper bounds. , Your Lordfhip’s 
correct. judgment may probably like- 
wife have taken offence on this head. 
I can only fay, I endeavoured, as I 
could, to adapt my language to my 
fubject ; and as pidlurefque defcription 
was ratlrer a novel mode of writing, 
I thought I had fome little right 
to adopt my own. But as I find 
many of. my friends -difallow . my 
apology, I fubmit; confcious that 


no 


Eee, 
no man is a proper judge in his own 


cafe. I have endeavoured therefore 


to make the following obfervations 
lefs liable to that objedtion. 


But however juftly I may have 
been cenfured on-this héad, I ‘have 
heard other critici{ms, ‘founded on 
plain ignorance of the fubje@. ~ Pic- 
turefque ideas lie not in the com- 
mon road of ~genius and learning. 
They require perhaps a diftina fa- 
culty to compreliend them---at leaft 
they require more attention to the 
{cenes' of ‘nature; and the ‘rules of 
art, than men of letters in general, 
unlefs ftimulated ‘by a peculiar in- 
clination; beftow upon them. Such 


men therefore are im proper judges. 


If 


Go Vi 
If your Lordfhip’s name, and coun- 
tenance can fkreen me from critics 
of this kind, I fhall rejoice at hav- 


ing fecured myfelf behind fo good a 
fhield. 


On the whole, if my remarks 
are fo fortunate as to meet your 
Lordfhip’s approbation ; I have little 
doubt, but it will be an earneft of 
the approbation of the public. Iam, 
my Lord, with great refpect, 


Your Lordfhip’s obliged, 


and moft obedient 


humble fervant, 


Vicar’s Hitt, 
APRIL 20, 1789. 


WILLIAM GILPIN. 
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N this excurfion we propofed to vifit fome 
of the more remarkable fcenes in Scotland ; 
and in our journey through England, fome 

parts of it alfo, which we had not feen be- 
fore. 


| 
/ 
| Having paffed the wild, open country of 
Enfield-chace, lately defpoiled by act of par- 
liament of it’s trees; and having left the 
{weet woodlands of Hertfordthire; our views 


B be« 
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became ‘coarfe, and unpleafant. The fa. 
tiguing uniformity of them was, here and there, 
juit relieved by a diftance; particularly at Al- 
conbury-hill. 

From hence among other remote objects, 
that large piece of water, called Whittlefey- 
mere, makes a confiderable appearance, ftretch- 
ing into length, far to the right. You get a 
fight of it from other parts of the road; and 
if the foreground happen in any degree to rife, 
you may fee perhaps a point of land pufhing 
out into the water: but, in general, it appears 
only a long narrow flip, without form. The 
eye however makes fome judgment of it’s 
length, which is two leagues; tho none of 
it's breadth, which is at leaft one. Its di- 
menfions are larger than moft of the Cums 
berland lakes; yet through it’s want of ac- 
companiments, it's flat fhores, and vile neigh- 
bourhood of fens, and marfhes, of which it 
is the great drain, few travellers defire to fee 
more of it than is exhibited from the road. 

To the inhabitants of it’s fhores however 
it is a great fource both of w/e, and amufement. 
It abounds with fifh: and,the winds being 
more conftant here, than in a lake furrounded 
with mountains, where they blow in gufts, 

and 


(oF 9 
and eddies, a boat is more manageable, and 
{ailing a more agreeable amufement. 

In Danifh times Whittlefey-mere was con- 
fidered as a great inland fea, and navigated 
only in cafes of neceffity. Camden tells us, 
from an old hiftory of Ely, that it was once 
the fcene of a great calamity. When Canute 
refided at Peterborough, his children, and others 
of the royal family, had occafion to go to the 
abbey of Ramfey. Whittlefey-mere lay di- 
rectly in the way. Here they embarked; 
when im the midft of their pleafant voyage, and 
their finging, and gollity, the turbulent winds, 
and a tempeftucus form arofe; their veffel foun- 
dered; and the greateft part of the royal family 
perithed, 


About. the fixty-ninth ftone, the view is 
beautifully confined by Monk's woods. As we 
approach Stamford, the country, tho every 
where full of little varieties, is on the whole 
rather flat, 


From Stamford we vifited Burleigh-houfe ; 
which is a place of great magnificence. It 
} B 2 has 


(gS) 


has no advantage of fituation; being buried 
in the dip of a park, which indeed poffeffes 
no where much agreeable fcenery.. The houfe 
formerly was approached by defcending avenues’; 
which were as difpleafing, as formality, and 
awkwardnefs could make them. Mr. Brown 
was employed to reform them; and if poffible 
to give fome air of elegance to the approach, 
Much he could not do. The fituation of the 
houfe forbad ; and the unaccommodating form 
of the park. Every thing however, that was 
difgufting he has removed. He .has .clofed 
the avenues: he has varied the flopes; and 
has led the approach through a winding val- 
ley, in the very path, which nature would 
have chofen, as the eafieft. The magic of 
thefe impfovements is fuch, that it has given 
the houfe a new fite, It appears, as you 
approach it, to affume even an elevated {fta- 
tion. But the /cenery about Burleigh is not 
the object: it is the houfe chiefly which at- 
tracts the traveller. 

Burleigh-houfe is one of the nobleft mo- 
numents of Britifh architecture in the times 
of Elizabeth, when the great outlines of 
magnificence were rudely drawn, but unim- 
proved by tafte. The architect, till lately, 

was 


5) 

was unknown; as indeed we know very 
little of the architects of thofe days. But 
the earl of Warwick has a book of original 
plans in his poffeffion, by John Thorpe; 
from which it appears, that he was the 
archite& of Burleigh houfe. It is an im- 
menfe pile, forming the four fides of a large 
court; and tho decorated with a variety of 
fantaftic ornaments according to the fafhion 
of the time, before Grecian architecture had 
introduced fymmetry, proportion, and elegance 
into the plans of private houfes, it has fill 
an auguft appearance. The infide of the 
court is particularly ftriking. The fpire is 
neither, I think, in itfelf an ornament; nor 
has it any effect; except ata diftance, where 
it contributes to give this whole immenie 
pile, the confequence of a town. 

How far the fafhionable array, in which 
Mr. Brown has drefled the grounds about 
this venerable building, agree with it’s for- 
mality, and antique appendages, I dare not 
take upon me to fay. A doubt arifes, whether 
the old decoration of avenues, and parterres 
was not in a more /uttable {tile of ornament. 
It is however a nice queftion, and would 
admit many plaufible arguments on both fides. 


Br3 The 
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The rooms are fitted up in that rich, but 
folemn manner, which the magnificence of 
the houfe requires. Some of them indeed, 
which had been long difufed, are now adorned 
in a lighter tafte: but their uniformity is 
loft.—The grand ftair-cafe, and many of the 
ceilings are painted by Verrio, who fpent 
twelve years, we were informed, in this work ; 
during which time he had a handfome pen- 
fion ; a table kept; and an equipage. Verrio 


was a man of extraordinary pomp; and had 


been fo carrefled by Charles the fecond, that 
he thought himfelf a capital artift. He was 
a painter, as Mr. Walpole juftly obferves, 
whole exuberant pencil was well adapted to 
adorn thofe public furfaces, on which the eye 
never refis long enough to criticize: but he 
was certainly not worth the attention, which 
lord Exeter paid him; tho his. works at 
Burleigh are confeffedly the moft correct of - 
any he has left behind him. : | 
Painted ceilings however are at beft, I think, 
but awkward ornaments; not only as it is 
impoffible to examine them without pain; 
but alfo as the forefhortening of the figures, 
which is abfolutely neceflary to give them 
any kind of effect, is fo contrary to what we 
fee 


(a9 


fee in common life, that it is difgufting. Mr. 
Pope alfo, with his ufual juft tafte, fuggetts 
another objection to them. He fpeaks of 
the forawling faints of Verrio, and Laguerre: 
by which expreffion he feems to confider 
them as floundring in fome ftrange medium, 
we know not what, which affords them no 
ftable footing. Figures indeed reprefented 
in the clouds, are not fo obvious to this ex- 
ception. We can bear however to fee fuch 
an artift as Verrio employed on a ceiling; 
but when we fee a matter, like Rubens fo 
engaged, it is mortifying. : 

Yet ftill a painted ceiling, if the colours 
are rich, and dark, adds a pleafing folemnity 
to thefe antique manfions: but we with only 
for elegant, ornamental {crolls. It is merely 
the general effect of the gloom that pleafes ; 
as in a chapel we are foothed with that folemn 
light, which paffes through painted  glafs; 
tho we wifh neither for figures, nor any other 
form of creation. 


In rooms of a lighter tafte, as they are gene- 
rally now fitted up in. great houfes, more 
airy ceilings are fuitable. Lightnefs and 
gaiety in furniture is now the fafhion; cor- 
refponding more perhaps with the manners 
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of the tumes. The manners of the great 
were formerly, referved, grave, and dignified. 
Their apartments, of courfe contraéted a 
more folemn air. They were hung with 
darker colours; to which the furniture was 
adapted. How far the manners of thofe days 
were more agreeable, I know not: but I 
have no {icruple in giving the preference to 
their apartments. Awkwardnefles there might 
be, and certainly were: I fpeak only of 
their general air. 

The pictures in Burleigh-houfe, of which 
there is great profufion, are highly valued. 
Indeed we feldom find a better collection. 
They are in general pleafing. In the chapel, 
which is adapted rather to amufement, than 
devotion, hang feveral very fhewy piures. 
Solomon’s idolatry, and Mofes in the ruthes,. 
both by Loti, are fuch, The altar-piece, 
by P. Veronefe is xpo.e claffical; but it is fo 
deficient as a whole, that we could admire 
only fome of the parts. Among thefe the 
head of St. James is wonderfully expreffive. 
The death of Seneca by L. Giordano, is 
efteemed one of the beft piétures in the col- 
leCtion: but it is wanting, both in compofition’ 
and in effec? of light. Either of thefe requi- 


{ites 
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fites will contribute greatly to an agreeable 
whole: but when a picture is deficient in doth, 
the eye cannot reft upon it with pleafure. 
The paffion of grief is indeed well diftributed 
among the attendants of the dying philofopher : 
but it. is conveyed through the medium of 
very awkward characters. 

We mutt not leave this grand houfe oniius 
looking into the kitchen; which is a noble 
room; and decorated with the enfign armorial 
of hofpitality, an immenfe carcafe of beef 
well painted. 


From Burleigh-houfe, we vifited a more 
retired manfion, which this noble family 
poffeffes at Stamford. The family-vault there 
is a curious fcene of the kind. Here lies 
the old ftatefman of queen Elizabeth; with a 
numerous race of his efcendants collected 
around him. Even in thefe filent regions 
are found the vanities of drefs. ‘The ancients 
of the houfe are clad in plain lead and {tone ; 
but you trace the progrefs of fafhion in the 
decorations of fucceeding ages. Many, who 
came laft from the upper regions, are adorned 
in crimfon velvet, coronets, and lace; and 

figure 


( @] 


figure away in thefe cells of darknefs. One 
would think the grave had little to do with 
vanity: but our foibles adhere to our laft 
fand. It has ever been fo. 


a que gratia gra 


Steere IIE LUGS “Women 


——— eadem fequitur tellure repoftos. 


Oi. Biot Resear Il, 


i. Stamford we proceeded to Newark, 
through Colfterworth, a neighbourhood 
famous for giving birth to Sir Ifaac Newton. 
This whole tract of country affords little that 
is amufing, till we come to Gunnerfby-hill ; 
from whence we havea very extenfive view. 
The grounds, on which the eye immediately 
falls, are level fheep-walks, with few inter- 
fetions, but no way offenfive. Diftant views 
feldom enjoy this advantage. The — near 
grounds, when cultivated are always formal 
and difgufting. Here they were uncultivated 
and pleafing. Beyond the fheep-walks a 
vaft ftretch of flat country, inriched with a 
variety of indiftin& objects, melts into the 
horizon. It confifts only of the common 
features of-a flat diftance ; but they are uncom- 
monly broad and ample. 


Through 
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Through this country the Trent takes it’s 
courfe, tho it rarely appears in any part. No 
river in England is fubject to fuch wide, and 
Jafting inundations: and on infpecting the : 
map of the country, as it lay now before us, 
we wanted no geometrical level to convince 
us, that when the waters of this fluggifh. 
fiream become once {woln, it’s floods mutt 
be diffufive, and of long continuance: for 
there appears to be no where any defcent to 
carry them off. The fcenery before us was 
finely varied, when we furveyed it, by floating 
lights, which {preading over one part, and 
another, fhewed us every part by turns. No- 
thing in landfcape is more beautiful than 
thefe lengthened gleams*. The Dutch matters 
who painted from a flat country, knew the 
force of their effet, and often introduced 
them. 

When the diftance confifts, as it does here, 
of avaft flat furface, the painter cannot. well 
manage it without thefe adventitious lights. 
It would be one heavy fatiguing tint. And 


* See other remarks on this fubject in treating of the floating 
fights on Skiddaw, near the clofe of thefe obfervations, 


yet 
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yet too many of thefe gleams occafion what 
the artifts call a /pottine/s in landfcape. ‘Two 
at moft are fufficient: and if two, there fhould 
always be a fubordination between them. 
The nearer may be broader, and more vivid ; 
leaving the more diftant a mere ftrip. 

When the diftance, tho very extenfive, is 
not merely a flat, but is varied with pro- 
minent parts, it may fupport it’s confequence, 
tho the whole be in thadow. It will itfelf 
produce variety. A knoll may run out, of 
fuch confpicuous fize, that according to the 
common rules of keeping, it will naturally 
be invefted with a deeper tint, than the coun- 
try, which lies beyond it: for as it's greater 
height intercepts a portion of that country, 
it is feen againft a part more remote than 
itfelf; and will of courfe be tinted with a 
darker hue. Thus alfo the fpot, or mote 
(which the eye conceives to be a caftle, a 
clump of trees, or fome other object in the 
diftance), is tinted with a darker touch; 
becaufe in the fame manner, it is feen 
againft a country more remote than itfelf, 
and confequently lighter. Eyen the folding 
of rifing grounds over each other, will pro- 
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duce the fame effet. The nearer ground 
intercepting a valley will always appear darker. 
Tho the inaccurate obferver therefore may 
think a diftant landfcape, when in fhadow, 
might be reprefented by one broad dath of 
equal colour, excepting only what difference the 
gradation of fhade occafions, he is miftaken. 
Simplicity and breadth are every where p eafing; 
and particularly in diftance; but fill if the 
inequalities of a furface are not attended ‘to, 
and marked by a difcrimination, however 
flight; the picture may appear unnatural to 
an eye, which may not have knowledge 
enough in keeping, and the perfpective of 
nature, to fuggeft a reafon. 

Under every circumftance a country re- 
tiring into remote diftance, is among the 
moft beautiful parts of land{cape, and is a 
very pleafing ftudy to a lover of nature. If 
he be a true difciple of nature; and attend 
clofely to all her variations ‘of weather—of 
feafons—of morning, and evening funs, he 
will difcover, more and more, her magical 
fecrets in the illumination of diftant objects. 
He will fee with what vivid touches of light 
fhe often marks each prominent part—nearly 
as vivid as thofe upon the foregrounds.—At 
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the fame time the fhadows being fupprefied, 
and every little detail; the object takes it’s 
proper place in the diftance, notwithftanding 
it’s ftrong illumination.—Yet even in a diftance 
he will obferve a variety of little animated 
touches, which give it life, and fpirit. He 
will ftudy nature’s mode of expreffing thefe 
touches—the tuftings of the foreft, the rough- 
nefs of the mountain, and the ftillnefs of the 
lake:—He will obferve alfo what difpofition 
of fky gives that cold blue tint to a removed 


country, which we fometimes fee—what 


again gives it that clearnefs, in which the 
very delineation of every object may be dif- 
cerned—and what throws over it that greyith 
tint, the fweeteft of all hues that inveft a 
diftance; and gives it that amufing indiftine- 
nefs, which leads the imagination of the 
{pectator to 
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body forth 


The forms of things fcarce feen ——————- 


Turn them to fhape; and give to airy nothing 
A local habitation 


As we defcended Gunnerfby hill, and faw 
more around it, a diftin@ view of Belvoir- 
caftle opened on the left: and we could have 
wifhed to have examined that noble repofitory 


of 


of the works of eminent mafters; but our 
time would not allow, 


As we got more into the flat country, we 
found, that however qualified it’s objects were, 
to melt into a beautiful diftance, it contain~ 
ed nothing engaging on the fpot. All the 
country through which the Trent flows, as 
far as’ we could command it from the great 
road, 1s unpicturefque. 

Newark was formerly defended by a caftle ; 
which is now but an unpléafing ruin. It has 
more the appearance of a dwelling, than a for- 
trefs, It was once however a confiderable 
place, and at the conclufion of the civil wars, 
fuftained a fiege of feven months from the 
whole Scotch army ; during which period, in 
the neceflity of the times, thofe fhillings in the 
form of lozenges were ftamped, which are now 
found in collections of old coins. They bear 
a crown on one fide, infcribed C. R.; and on 
the other, mark the occafion of their being 
ftruck. Here alfo began that infamous treaty 
for the fale of the king, who had delivered 
himfelf into the hands of the Scotch army, 
of which the whole nation hath defervedly | 

been 
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of which the whole nation hath defervedly 
been afhamed ever fince. 


From Newark the country till continues 
dreary and uninterefting. When the road 
happens to make any little rife, we had, far 
to the right, a diftant view of Lincoln-cathe- 
dral, over the flats between it and the eye. 
It is fo noble a pile, that it makes a refpec- 
table object at the diftance.of twenty miles: 
But this extraordinary appearance 1s owing 
to a mere deception: for«tho the eye con- 
fiders it as ftanding in the plain; it ftands in 
fa& upon a hill; and the elevation of the 
ground being loft in the diftance, all it’s height 
is added to the church: The whole country 
between Newark, and Lincoln is highly cul- 
tivated; and is famous for a breed of large 
fheep, and heavy horfes, peculiar to itfelf.— 
A little after you pafs Tuxford, you fee the 
deception in the fituation of Lincoln-cathe- 
dral.. It appears there plainly” to ftand at 
the point of a long ridge of elevated land, 
rifing above the flat country: 


Tn this neighbourhood lie 4 clufter of great 
houfes. Thorefby belongs to the celebrated 
VOL. I. C du- 
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duchefs of Kingfton. . We. rode through the 


park, which has no advantages of. fituation, 
The houfe we found fhut up " the duchefs’s 
order. 

Welbeck, the duke of Portland’ s feat, we 
did not fee. It lay fome miles out of the road. 

Clumber-park, the feat of the duke of 
Neweaftle, difappointed us. We expected 
an old magnificent houfe, a park adorned 
with oaks, that had feen a fourth: or a fifth 
generation of their noble owners; and other 
appendages of ancient grandeur. | But every 
thing is new: the houfe is juft «built,» the 
woods juft planted; and the walks juft planned. 
Clumber-park will hardly be worth a tra- 
veller’s notice before the next century. 

A few miles farther lies Workfop. This 
houfe is a fingular inftance of the fpirit, 
perfeverance, and difintereftednefs, of it’s pro- 
prietor, the duke of Norfolk. It had belonged 
formerly to thé earls of Shrewfbury, and was 
gone much into decay. But the’ duke liking 
the fituation; and conceiving it to be a good 
centre-houfe to his great eftates in es parts, 
refolved to reftore it to it’s ancient® {plendor. 
He was now in years; but for the advan- 
tage of his heir, the honourable Mr, Edward 

Howard 
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Howard, he engaged in the work, and having 
fitted it up in a very noble manner at the 
expence of thirty thoufand pounds, he was 
juft preparing to take poffeffion of it: when 
on the 22d of October 1761, a fire left care- 
leffly in the library; caught hold of the 
‘flooring: of. the apartment, and communi- 
cating »itfelf. with gréat rapidity to the 
other chambers, the whole edifice and all 
it’s valuable furniture, pictures, and books 
were burnt to the ground. The lofs was | 

eftimated at an hundred thoufand pounds. 
Such‘ a cataftrophe, one fhould have ima- 
gined, might have checked the duke’s farther 
defigns in building: but it only roufed: him. 
Almoft before the afhes of the old houfe 
were cold, he engaged again in building a 
new one; and taking his young heir’ in his 
hand, he laid the foundation ftone of a moft 
magnificent pile on the 25th of March 1763. 
It was to confift of a centre, and two wings. 
With this work he went on fo rapidly, that 
the centre part, as it now ftands, which is 
itfelf a complete palace, extending three hun- 
dred. feet, was finifhed in the year 1765. At 
that time Mr. Edward Howard dying, the 
C 2 duke, 
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duke, who built only for him, dropt all 
farther thoughts of compleating his defign. 

The houfe ftands in the midft of an exten- 
five park; but we faw nothing, that tempted 
us to take more than a curfory view of it. 
The approach feemed eafy, and beautiful. 

A few miles from Workfop, on the bor- 
ders of Yorkshire, lies Afton; where Mr. 
Mafon, with a generofity rather fingular, 
has built at his own expence one of the moft 
comfortable, and elegant parfonage-houfes in 
England. The old houfe, which is throuded 
with trees, is. converted into offices; while 
the new houfe confifts intirely. of excellent 
apartments. In this. fweet retreat we {pent 
a day or two, and from thence made an ex- 
curfion to Roche-abbey, a beautiful {cene in 
the pofleffion of the earl of Scarborough. 
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OCHE-ABBEY ftands in the centre 
of three vallies; each of which is about 
a mile in length; but otherwife their dimen- 
fions, as well as forms are different. One is | 
open, another is clofe; and a third {till clofer, 
and rocky. All of them are woody, and each 
is adorned with it’s little ftream. 

A very {mall part of the abbey remains; 
two fragments only of the tranfept of the great 
church. The archite@ure is rather of a 
mixed kind; but in general the Gothic prevails. 

Thefe ruins and the fcenery around them 
were in the rougheft ftate, when Mr. Brown 
was employed to adorn them, He is now at 
work; and has nearly half compleated: his 
intention, This is the firft fubje@& of the 
kind he has attempted... Many a modern 
palace. he. has adorned, .and beautified: but 
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a ruin prefented a new idea; which I doubt, 
whether he has fufficiently confidered. He 
thas finifhed one of the vallies, which looks 
towards Laughton fpire: he has floated it 
with a lake, and formed it into a very beautiful 
{cene. But I fear it is too magnificent, and 
too artificial an appendage, to be in unifon 
with the ruins of an abbey. An abbey, it is 
true, may ftand by the fide of a lake; and it 
is poffible, that ¢izs lake may, in fome future 
time, become it’s fituation; when the marks 
of the f{pade, and the pick-ax are removed— 
when it’s ofiers flourifh; and it’s naked banks 
become fringed, and covered with wood. Ina 
word, when the lake itfelf is improved by time, 
it may fuit the ruin, which ftands upon it’s 
banks. At prefent, the lake, and ruin are 
totally at variance.—The fpire, which ter- 
minates this view, deferves particular notice, 
as a very beautiful piece of Gothic architecture, 
tho the ornament only of a country church. 
It is alfo one of the moft extenfive land marks. 
in England; and may, in fome directions, 

be feen at the diftance of fifty miles. | 
Mr. Brown is now at work in the centre 
part of the three vallies, near the ruin itfelf. 
He has already removed all the heaps of rub- 
bifh, 
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bith, which lay around; fome of which 
were very ornamental; and very ufeful alfo, 
in uniting the two parts of the ruin. T hey 
give fomething too of more confequence to the 
whole, by difcovering the veftiges of what once 
exifted. Many of thefe fcattered appendages 
alfo, through length of time, having been co- 
vered with earth, and adorned with wild 
bruth-wood, had rifen up to the windows, 
and united the ruin to the foil, on which it 
ftood.—All this is removed: a level is taken, 
and the ruin ftands now on a neat bowling- 
green, like a houfe juft built, and without 
any kind of connection with the ground it | 
ftands on. ‘There is certainly little judgment 
fhewn in this mode of improvement. I do 
not “mean to place Mr. Brown’s works at 
Roche-abbey, and_ thofe of a late improver 
of Fountain’s-abbey* in the fame light. At 
Fountain’s-abbey every thing was done with 
a childifh hand. Here, every thing is manly, 
and in it’s way mafterly. The character 
only of the fcene is miftaken. If Mr. Brown 
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fhould proceed a ftep  farther—pull down 
the ruin, and build an elegant manfion, every 
thing would then be right,'and in it’s pro- 
per place. But in a rum the reigning ideas 
are folitude, neglect, and defolation; The 
environs of a houfe fhould partake of the 
elegance or grandeur of the manfion they 
adorn, decaufe harmony and propriety. require 
it. If there is force in shis reafon, it furely 
holds equally true, that a ruin fhould be left 
in a ftate of wildnefs, and negligence, Har- 
mony and propriety require one, as much as 
the other. : 

Of what improvement then is the {cenery 
of a ruin capable? 

Of fome no doubt. Tho we fhould not 
wifh to adorn it with polijhed nature—tho the 
fhorn lawn, the flowering fhrub, and the 
embellifhed walk, are alien ideas; yet many 
things offenfive may be removed Some part 
of the rubbifh, or of the brufhwood may be 
out of place, and hide what ought to be féen. 
The ground, in many parts, may be altered, 
but difcretely altered. A path may wind; 
but not fuch grand walks as are here intro- 
duced, rather for parade, than contemplation ; 
and fuch certainly as the convent never knew, 

even 
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even in it’s higheft ftate of profperity. Trees 
alfo. may be planted; and water may be in- 
troduced. But a fort of negligent air fhould 
run through the whole: and if art fhould 
always be concealed; it fhould here be totally 
hid. The precept conveyed in thofe beautiful 
lines, cannot be too religioufly applied to fcenes 
like thefe. | . 


———_-—— _ If art 


Bet eres to tread; tis with unfandal’d foot, 
Printlefs, as if the place were holy ground, 


No funk fence, or netted barrier, fhould ‘re- 
{train the flock. Let them browze within 
the very precinéts of the ruin. It is a habi- 
tation forfaken of men, and refumed by nature ; 
and tho nature do not require a flovenly path 
to walk in; yet fhe always withes for one 
with fome degree of rudenefs about it. 

If the manfion-houfe ftand near the ruins 
you with to adorn, the ruins themfelves will 
then become only appendages. Neatnefs ia 
part muf? be introduced. Yet ftill, even in 
this cafe, one fhould with to have the? ruins 
in a fequeftered place, lefs adorned, than the 
environs of a manfion ought to be. 

There is another fpecies of improvement, 
of which a ruin is fufceptible; but it is of 
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the moft delicate kind. Few ruins are exaétly 
what we could wifh. ‘We generally find a 
deficiency, or a redundancy, as far as compofition 
ig concerned. The ruin we now confider, 
from. the fquarenefs, and uniformity of its 
two parts, is heavy," uniform, and difpleafing. 
The parts are elegant in themfelves; but for 
want of contraft, they form a difagreeable 
whole, You can fee them to advantage only 
from particular ftands, where one part is thrown 
behind another in perfpective. By the {mall 
alteration therefore of making either part Jower 
or higher, you might improve the compofition : 
but the operation: would be exceedingly nice, 
No picturefque hand durft take away. But 
an addition might be made without much 
hazard; becaufe what you add, you may like- 
wife remove. The beauty of the compofition, 
and the harmony of the architecture would be 
the two chief points to he attended to. The 
ruins of Roche-abbey might receive. great 
beauty from the fragment of a tower. If 
this or any other prominent addition could 
happily be made, it would certainly have a good 
effect: but it would require great knowledge 
both of the ruin, and it’s deficient appendages, 
to make it with propriety, and verifimilitude. 
Of 
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Of the three vallies, which center in thefe 
ruins, I have mentioned one only, which 
Mr.- Brown has yet improved. Both the 
others are beautiful: but one of them, which 
is a fort of rocky chafm, is zz it’s natural flate 
fo pleafing; that I fhould fear, every touch 
of art would be injurious, | 

I fhall conclude thefe remarks on the im~ 
provement of ruins, with a few beautiful 
images of defolation, which the prophet Ifaiah 
introduces in fubjeéts of this kind, His ruins 
have their proper accompaniments. The paf- 
fages I quote are interfperfed in different chap- 
ters, but I fhall bring them together in one 
yiew. 

s¢ It fhall never be inhabited: neither thall 
the Arabian pitch his tent there; nor the 
fhepherd make his fold. Thorns fhall come 
up in it’s palaces; nettles, and brambles in 
the fortreffes thereof. ‘The cormorant, and 
the bittern thall poflefs it, The raven fhall 
dwell there. It fhall be an habitation for 
dragons ; and a court for owls. There the 
wild beafts of the defert fhall meet. The 
fatyr fhall cry to his fellow. The fcreech-owl 
fhall find herfelf a place of reft; and the 


vultures fhall be gathered together, every one 
with it’s mate.” 
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| palate Roche-abbey we proceeded to 
Wakefield, and from thence to Leeds, 
where we vifited another fcene of a fimilar 
kind, the ruins of Kirkftall-abbey, which 
belong to the duke of Montague. 


Three miles from Leeds, the river Aire, 
taking it’s courfe in an eaftern direCtion, paffes 
through a valley, which is about five miles 
in length, and one in breadth. ‘The area of 
it is level. This form gives a fluggithnefs 
to the ftream; which inftead of {parkling 
over beds of pebbles, as the northern rivers 
commonly do; is adorned with reeds, and 
fedges, and water-lilies. The hills, which 
flope into the valley, defcend in different 
directions: in fome parts they are fteep; but 
in general their defcent is eafy. Formerly, 
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when this valley was the retreat of folitude, 
all thefe hills were covered with wood; which 
formed delicious bowers in various parts, and 
defcending in clumps around the abbey, 
{kreened it from inclement blafts. Now thefe 
beautiful {kreens are removed: the abbey ftands 
expofed ; and the ancient limits of the woods 
are fcarce marked by a few {fcattered trees. 
All the interval is ‘divided into portions, and 
furrowed by the plough. 

At the bottom of the valley, near the 
fouthern bank of the river, ftand the ruins 
of the abbey; a very large proportion of 
which is ftill left. Almoft the whole body 
of the great church remains, which feems to 
want little, except the roof. ‘The tower is 
‘ftill intire; and the crofs aile. A variety of 
ruined buildings are {cattered round, the ufes 
of which are guefied at, rather than afcer- 
tained. Some of them are in fufficient repair 
to anfwer modern purpofes. On the fouth 
are the traces of a beautiful Gothic cloifter. 

With regard however to the ftile in general 
of the abbey of Kirkftall, and it’s picturefque 
form, but little can be faid. It is compofed 
of a fort of mixed archite@ture. Here and 
there you fee a piece of Gothic has been 
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added; but in the greater part the Saxon 
heavinefs prevails. The pillars in the nave 
are mafly, and void of grace. The form too 
of the ruin is unpleafing. It is debafed by 
the commonnefs of it. You have merely 
the fhell of an old church. It is too perfe@ 
alfo. We rather with for that degree of 
dilapidation, which gives conje@ture room to 
wander; and. the imagination fome little fcope. 


A certain degree of obfcurity adds tiem 


to an object. 


The precinés of the abbey were creuuie 
furrounded by a wall, (as abbeys generally 
were) the veftiges of which may ftill be traced. 


The circumference of the whole is about a 


mile, drawn. round in a femicircular form; 


the river compleating the boundary on the 
fouth. In one part of this boundary, north- 
weft of the abbey, ftands a gate, which feems 
to have been the grand entrance. It is yet 
a confiderable pile, and makes an excellent 
farm-houfe. ? 

As we were examining the ruins, our guide 
pointed to a very narrow winding ftair-cafe 
at the weft end of the church, which led 
formerly to the roof. Into this ftair-cafe, he 
told us, a cow, pufhing herfelf probably at firft, 

to 
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to avoid the flies, at length gained the top; 
and was difcovered by her owner, looking 
through the broken arch of a window, which 
he fhewed us, where a narrow fhelf had 
formerly fupported the roof. The man had _ 
no expectation of feeing his beaft again at the 
bottom without broken bones; but fuch was 
her dexterity, that with a very little affiftance, 
fhe got down by the fame narrow paflage, by 
which the had afcended.——As this {tory 
belongs to the natural hiftory of the place, I 
have recorded it: but rather, I muft confefs, 
with a view to difcredit it, than to authen- 
ticate. There are fo many ftories told of 
cows climbing up narrow ftair-cafes, among 
ruins, that they deftroy each other. One is 
told at Norwich; and I remember, at the 
abbey of Lanercoft in Cumberland, a cow 
not only got up a narrow ftair-cafe, but rang 
a bell at an unfeafonable hour, by which fhe 
alarmed the whole neighbourhood. Why this 
unwieldy animal is fixed on for thefe feats of 
activity, I can affign no reafon, but that it 
makes the ftory more wonderful. 
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From Leeds to Harrowgate, the landfcape 
is feldom interefting *: but on crofling the 
river Need, we. found ourfelves in a very 
pleafant country. Few villages ftand more 
agreeably than’ Ripley. 

The paflage over the mountains of Stain- 
more has very little in it that is amufing, 
till we come to a flat, near the clofe of it; 
where, tradition fays, Maiden-caftle formerly 
ftood; tho no veftiges of it now remain. 

From this elevated ground the eye com- 
mands a noble fweep of mountain-fcenery. The 
hills loping down, on both fides, form a vatt 
bay of wide, and diftant country, which confifts 
of various removes, and is bounded at length 
by the mountains of Cumberland. The lines 
are elegant, and the whole picturefque, as 
far as a diftance, inriched neither by wood, 
nor any other object, can be fo. The {fcene, 
tho naked, is immenfely grand. It has a 
good effect in it’s prefent ftate, uniting a dreary 
diftance with the dreary country, we had 
pafled; and the. wild foreground, on which 
we ftood. We might perhaps have a better 
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effect, if the diftance were more. inriched. 
The beauties of contraft would then fucceed 
happily to thofe of wniformity—at Jleaft, if 
the middle ground, or fecond diftance, were 
fomewhat rough ; and the land{cape proceeded 
gradually from that roughnefs into a. rich 
diftance. 

Appelby-caftle, Brougham-caftle, and: other 
parts of the ‘road, between Appelby and Pen- 
rith (which is in general pleafing)’ afforded 
us many views; but we had °travelled the 
country before: ‘as we had = likewife the 
country about Carlifle*. | 
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\ T Longtown, which is feven miles be- 
yond Carlifle, we croffed the Efk; and 
foon entered Scotland, taking the Langham 
road to Edinburgh. The Efk is properly a 
Scottith river, flowing along a {mall part 
only of the Englifh border; but along a con- 
fiderable part of the Edinburg road. In a 
few miles it is joined by the Liddel, and at 
the confluence of thefe ftreams a fort of pro- 
montory is formed, on which ftand the 
ruins of a fort, called in the country the 
Strength of Liddel. It is fuppofed to have 
been a Roman ftation, and was once the 
curb of the country. It commands a very 
extenfive view, which prefents, if not a 
picture, at leaft a map well adapted to mili- 
tary {peculation. 
In after times, when other oppreffors 
fucceeded thofe of Rome, prevailing factions 
oi: of 
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of Picts, and Britons, Scotts and Enelith, 
had it alternately in poffeflion. As con- 
temptible as it now appears, it was twice 
befieged by royal armies; once under Edward 
the third of England; and again under David 
the fecond of Scotland. It is fhocking to huma- 
nity that few of thefe places can be found, 
without fome horrid tale annexed to them. 
When David took the place, he condemned 
the governor to death. That might’ be yuttice : 
but it could only be through the diGates 
of vengeance that he ordered his two fons to 
be butchered before his eyes, as he was led to 
execution, And yet David, according to 
Buchanan, was ‘a prince im. omni virtutum 
Kenere, ac in primis clementia, memorabilts. 

In later agés this country wanted a {tronger 
curb, then fuch a fortrefs as the Strength of 
Liddel could’ impofe. It was an almoft fin- 
gular inftance, in the hiftory of civil fociety, 
that a paltry diftri@ fhould continue in an 
independent ftate; between two powerful 
Kingdoms; inhabited by clans of banditti, 
alike obnoxious to each, and not to be {ub- 
dued by the police of both. Their captains 
-lived in fortified caftles; bad defiance to the 
power of a fheriff, and feared only the attack 

of 
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of regular troops. The importance of thefe 
border-chiéfs is’ well defcribed in an. old ballad, 
which does honour to Johnny Armftrong, 
who was in his day one of the moft celebrated 
of them.This hero, having been. fent: for, 
in the year 1528, by James the fifth (who was 
then upon a progrefs to the borders,) came 
unexpectedly into the royal prefence; magni- 
ficently apparelled, and attended by a numerous 
train of followers... The poet introduces him 


\ 


in this dignified manner : 


When Johnny came before the king, 
With his eightfcore men fo gallant to fee ; 
The king he moved his bonnet to him, 
For he thought he’d been a king as well.as he. 


Numbers of the lower members of this plun- 
dering: community were executed every year, 
both in’ England and Scotland; but no 
depopulation enfued. A livelihood from 
other men’s labours, and an afylum from 
the penal laws, were powerful incentives to 
the idle and profligate of both kingdoms ; 
and fully repaired fuch cafual depredations, 
as were annually made by the hand of juftice. 
In Edward the fixth’s time, about the year 
- 1552, the affair of the debatable land, as this coun- 
try was called, feems to have been taken into 
D3 ferious 
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{erious cenfideration. The plan was to divide 
it into two equal parts, that each kingdom 
might introduce order into it’s refpective di- 
vifion, Commiffioners for this purpofe were 
appointed, and a letter is ftill preferved, in 
which the Englifh commiffioners inform the 
council, that there be two fmall brooks in the 
debatable, the one called Hawburn, the other 
Woodboufeburn, whereof the former falleth into 
the river Sark, and the other into the river Ek ; 
and they wifh the divifion might be made from 
the mouth of one. of thefe brooks to that of the 
other*. ‘This divifion they explain by a plan 
fent along with their letter, baving, they fay, 
three lines drawn acrofs the debatable, The 
Jift towards the fea-fide, expreffeth the divifion, 
which the Scottifo commifioners offered; the 
second, being the middle line, and named by us 
STELLATA LINEA, reprefenteth the divifion, 
whereof we now write; and the third is that; 
which our commiffioners offered to the Scotts. 
The fiellata linea feems to have been fome 
abatement of what, had been offered to the 
Scotts; but the commiffioners ftill think, 


* See Hayne’s fate papers. p. 120, 
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shat rather than leave the matter undone, they 
foould relent fomewbat even of the faid STEL~ 
LATA LINEA, but fa that the two. boufes of 
frone (the one being Sandy Armftrong’s, the 
other Tbomas Greme’s)- ‘may be within the 
limits of the  Englifo debatable. How far 
this: good work proceeded, does not appear; 
‘t is certain however, that it produced no 
effec ; for throughout the reign of Elizabeth, 
we meet with numberlefs inftances of the 
continuance of » thefe’” border depredations. 
Sufficient employment perhaps could not be 
found for thefe borderers, in the infancy of 
arts and tillage which. certainly meliorate 
the manners of a favage people; and to a 
certain period at leaft, till luxury is introdu- 
ced, fupply the place of penal laws, 


As we pafled through the debatable land, 
we were often amufed with the {weet vallies 
of the Etk, which make the road. generally 
pleafant, ‘f not interefting. Moft of thefe 
vallies are well wooded ; and the trees, tho 
far from what may be denominated timber, 
are yet fuflicient to beautify the fcene. 
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In one of thefe retreats ftands Gilnoc-hall, 
the ancient caftle of Johnny Armitrong. 

We met with many of thefe little fortrefles 
in different parts of the borders. They are 
commonly built in the form of {quare towers. 
The walls are thick: the apertures for light 
{mall. They are. divided /-generally » into 
three or four ftories, cach containing only 
one apartment. The loweft was the receptacle 
for cattle, which were driven into it in time 
of alarm, The family occupied the upper 
ftories. As thefe towers were chiefly meant 
as places of fecurity againft the banditti of 
the country, the garrifon had feldom more 
than the fiege of an hour or two-to fuftain. 
They could bear therefore crouding together ; 
and were not anxious about their magazines, 
If they were attacked by any of the neigh- 
bouring garrifons, they could make no defence, 

Sir Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth, gives 
us an account, in his memoirs, written in the 
time of Elizabeth, of his manner of attacking 
one of thefe old towers. He was warden of 
the weftern march; and lay with his garrifon 
at Carlifle;’ where hearing of an outrageous 
act committed by fome Scotts, he purfued 
them with twenty horfe, When he came 


up 
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up with them, he found they had taken refuge 


in a tower. In this exigence his horfe was 
of little ufe, except to, prevent an efcape. 
He fent therefore to Carlifle for a few foot, 
and prefently fet them at work to get up to the 
top of the tower, and to uncover the roof, and 
then fome twenty of them to fall down together ; 
and by that means to win the tower. The 
Scotts feeing their prefent danger, offered to 
parley; and opening the iron gate, yielded 
themfelves to mercy. 

Gilnoc-hall is probably what the commif- 
fioners call the houfe of flone of Sandy Armftrong. 
It has {till a caftle-like form: but it’s fitu- 
ation, which is under a woody hill, is rather 
that of an abbey, than of a caftle. As it 
had nothing hoWever to do with the defence 
of the country; but only to take care of itfelf, 
a fequeftered fituation might fuit it beft. 


_ Befides the Efk, we met with many rivu- 
lets; each of which in it’s turn, hath run 
purple to the fea, with the blood of our 
anceftors. If the borders were fubject to 
conftant ravages in the time of peace, we 
may well fuppofe what they were in time of 
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war.°. The  borderers were expert in all the 
arts of rapine, and plundering; and having 
on both fides a national antipathy, wanted 
only a pretence to indulge it. ‘The ravages 
that were committed, when open hoftility 
commenced between the two kingdoms, by 
the regular garrifons of both, were fo ruinous, 
and fo frequent, that we are aftonifhed how 
countries fo often defolated, could be worth 
plundering. 

Among Haynes’s ftate papers, we have 
the hiftory of one of thefe irregular cam- 
paigns, in, the time of Henry the eighth, 
under the title of Explotts done upon the Scotts 
in the year 1544. The firft exploit was done 
on the 2d of July, and the laft on the 17th 
of November, Between thefe two dates 
(which include little more than four months) 
is contained an account of ninety-feven dif- 
ferent inroads into the borders of Scotland; 
which no doubt were repaid in kind by the 
Scotts; tho probably not in fo fulla meafure. 
In each of thefe details the actors are {pecified; 
the time, the fcene, the mifchief done, and 
the booty obtained. As the paper is curious, 
two or three, out of the ninety-feven exploits, 
may be worth tranfcribing. 
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«© July 19. Mr. Clifford, and his garrifon, 
burned a town, called Bedroul, with fifteen 
or fixteen fteds* ; whereby they have gotten 
three hundred nolt+, fix hundred fheep, 
and much infide gear§. In their coming 
home they fought with lord Farnyhurft, and 
his company, and took him, and his fon, 
with three bafles, which. lord Farnyhurft 
brought into the field with him.” 

‘© Auguftt 7. Sir Ralph Evers, with the 
garrifons of the middle marches of: Tinedale, 
and Ridfdale, to the number of fourteen 
hundred men, rode, and burnt Jedworth, 
and Ancram-fpittle, with two other towns, 
called Eaft Nefbit, and Weft Nefbit; and 
won divers ftrong caftle-houfes, and flew 
all the Scottith men in the fame to the 
number of eighty, and brought away two 
hundred and twenty head of nolt, and four 
hundred fheep, with much infide goods.” 

« Auguft 16. William Bunéton and John 
Ordre, and certain of the garrifon of Ber- 
wick, burnt and fpoiled the town of Dun- 
glafle very fore; and feized three hundred 


* Honfes. + Black-cattle. § Houfhold-goods. 
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and twenty nolt, eight hundred fheep, and 
much {poilage. In their return they fought 
with the Scotts, and put them. to flight ; 
and flew Alexander! Hume,. and forty; other 
‘good men, and took the laird of Andetwicke 
and his fon Hamilton, and fixty ‘more prit 
foners.” 
** Auguit 127. Sir Brian: Layton, &c. 
ranged the woods of Woddon, where they 
got many nags, fheep, and nolt, and flew 
in the’ faid woods thirty Scotts. From 
thence they went to a tower of lord’ Buc 
cleugh’s, called the Mofs-houfe, and {moked 
it very fore, and took thirty prifoners, and 
have brought away eighty nags, two hun- 
dréd nolt,. and four hundred fheep; and 
they -burned the town of Woddon, and 
many fhielings, and houfes in the faid wood, 
and other fteds and mills in their way.” 

IT need not multiply extracts frotn this horrid 
catalogue, .in which the pillage, ruin, and 
flaughter of thoufands of individuals. (contri- 
buting nothing to the um of the war) aré 
related with, as. much indifference, as the 
bringing in of a harvett. We confider war 
as a neceffary evil; and pride ourfelves now 
on making it like gentlemen. Humanity 

certainly 
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certainly requires us to alleviate it’s miferies 
as far as we can. But while our wars by 
land are tempered with generofity, why are 
our wars by fea carried on like barbarians? 
Taking the fhips of an enemy, it is true, 
deftroys refources: fo would plundering a 
country; and carrying away it’s inhabitants 
captive, in the old ftyle of Babylonifh con- 
queft.: From this however we refrain by 
" land’; tho we practice it by fea. The great 
point of difference between the two {fervices, 
in this refpect, lies here. By land, all private 
plunderers, and morauders, which are the 


moft cruel kind of oppreflors, are. refrained : 
by fea, they are /icenfed: or, in other words, 
by fea we ftill praétife the brutality of Scotch, 
and Englifh borderers. 
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*% YE travelled along the banks of the 
Efk many miles; and found feveral 
beautiful fcenes. Near Langham particularly, 
it winds through groves, which diverfify the 
road; and it’s bed is finely channelled with 
rock. 


The banks of the Tiviot foon after received 
us; and conducted us into a new country. 
On the borders of the Efk our views had 
been in general confined within contracted 
vallies. But now the country began to ex- 
pand; and affumed features intirely different. 
The Tiviot takes it’s courfe through wide 
vallies of fmooth extended pafturage, floping 
down to it in all dire@tions; and in general 
forming beautiful lines; tho otherwife void 


of all thofe circumftances, and that variety 
of 
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of objects, particularly of wood, which give 
beauty to landfcape. In fome parts thefe 
vallies alfo are contracted; but in a different 
manner from thofe of the Efk. The fame 
breadth of feature is ftill preferved, which 
we had in the more open parts, only it is 
here brought nearer the eye. Tho the lofty 
fkreens rufh down precipitately to the river, 
and contract the vallies, you fee plainly they 
are the parts of a large-featured country ; 
and in a ftile of Jandfcape very different from 
thofe little irriguous vallies which we had 
left. 
The downy fides of all thefe vallics are 
covered with fheep, which often appear to 
hang upon immenfe green walls. So fteep is the 
defcent in fome parts, that the eye, from the 
bottom, fcarce diftinguifhes the flope from 
a perpendicular. Several of thefe mountainous 
- flopes (for fome of them are very lofty) are 
finely tinted with moffes of different hues, 
which give them a very rich furface. This 
however is the garb only, which nature wears 
at this feafon of the year. She has a variety 
of dreffes for all feafons ; and all fo becoming, 
that when fhe depofits one, and affumes ano- 
ther, 
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ther, fhe is always adorned with beauties 
peculiar to herfelf. 


Hawick has a romantic fituation among 
rocks, founding rivers, cataracts, and bridges ; 
all of which are very picturefque. When 
we meet with objects of this kind (the refult 
of nature, and chance,) what contempt do 
they throw upon the laboured works of art? 
There is more picturefque beauty in the old 
bridge at Hawick, than in the moft elegant 
piece of new-made river fcenery. I mean 
- mot to affert, that fuch an object would fuit 
a piece of improved ground. It would there 
be out of place. All I mean, is, that the 
picturefque eye has that kind of faftidioufnefs 
about it, that it is feldom pleafed with any 
artificial. attempts to pleafe. It mutt find it’s 
own beauties; and often fixes, as here, on 
fome accidental, rough objet, which the 
common eye would pafs unnoticed. 


As we proceeded to Selkirk, we found the 
road on the north of Hawick a perfect contraft 
to what we had. pafled on 1 the fouth. There 
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we were catried along the vallies, and looked 
up to the hills. Here we were carried along 
the hills, and looked down upon the vallies. 
Here too, in general, the mountains formed 
beautiful lines; but as in hiftory-painting, 
figures without drapery, and other appendages, 
make but an indifferent group; fo in fcenery, 
naked mountains form poor compofition. 
They require the drapery of a little wood to 
break the fimplicity of their fhapes, to produce 
contrafts, to connect one part with another ; 
and to give that richnefs in landfcape, which 
is one of it’s greateft ornaments. We are 
told indeed, that this was formerly a very 
woody country—that it was called the fore 
of Selkirk; and extended over great part of 
the fouthern counties of Scotland. And yet 
if this information did not depend on good 
hiftorical authority, we might be led to difpute 
it. For people are feldom at the trouble of 
felling a foreft, unlefs they want either the 
timber, or the ground it ftands on; neither 
of which, in the prefent cafe, feems to have 
been wanted. 

Thefe mountains however, unadorned as 
they appear, are by no means void of beauty. 
We had feveral pleafing views along the val- 
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lies ; particularly one towards Sunderland hall, 
where the river Atric plays round the pro- 
montories of feveral fweeping mountains, 
which guide it’s courfe. 

A little beyond the Atric we meet the 
Tweed; which,.is here a river of no great 
confequence ; but it’s deficiency in grandeur, 


is made up in Jeauty. We travelled along it’s 


Banks about a mile; and in that fhort fpace 
Were entertained with two or three pleafing 
views; the moft ftriking of which were at 
Yar, and Ferney. 

The houfe at Yar, which belongs to the 
duke of Buccleugh, is no objet; nor is the 
river vifible in this view; but the road winds 
beautifully to a bridge, beyond which the 
mountains make agreeable interfeCtions. 

At Ferney we had a grand fcene of moun- 
tain-perfpective. It is not often that thefe 
elevated bodies coincide with the rules of 
beauty, and compofition—lefs often indeed 
than any other mode of landfcape. In a level 
country, the awkwardnefs of a line is hid. 
But the mountain rearing it’s opakenefs again{t 
the fky, fhews every fault both in it’s deli- 
neation, and combination with great exactnefs. 


‘Thefé mountains however had few faults to 
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fhew. They were both well-formed, and 
well connected; and fhewed alfo in great 
erfeGtion the beauties of gradation—gradation 
in form—eradation in light—and gradation in 
colour... With thefe adjunats, which are 
among the moft beautiful in laindfcape, the 
exhibition could not but be pleafing. One 
of the neareft of thefe mountains was inriched, 
when we faw it, with a deep purple tint; 
which did not feem the production of any 
vegetable fubftance, but rather fome enamelled 
mineral f{tain. | 

It is no little recommendation of the rivers 
we met with here, that almoft every one of 
them is the fubject of fome pleafing Scotch 
ditty; which the fcene raifes to the memory 
of thofe, who are verfed in the lyrics of the 
country. The elegant fimplicity of the verte, 
and the foothing melody of the mufic, in 


‘almoft all the Scotch fongs, is univerfally 


acknowledged. Tweed-fide, and Atric’s banks, 
are not among the leaft pleafing. 

Beyond the Tweed the country becomes 
again mountainous, wild and uncultivated ; 
in which ftate it continues till within thirteen 
or fourteen miles of Edinburgh, A little 
beyond Middleton, before we defcended the 
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higher grounds into the plain, we had a view 
from the brow of the hill, of the fituation of 
that capital. 

The plain is bounded by the Pentland hills ; 
which in themfelves ate not magnificent ; 
but appeared confiderably fo to us through 
the medium of a light mift, which began to 
over-{pread the diftance. Deceptions of this 
kind are very common in mountainous coun- 
tries. Under fuch a circumftance I have often 
conceived myfelf about to afcend fome ftupen- 
dous mountain, which dwindled, on a nearer 
approach, into a mere hill. On the right of 
the Pentland hills arifes Arthur’s feat; a rock, 
which hangs over Edinburgh, of peculiar 
appearance; romantic, but not picturefque. 
It continues long the ftriking feature of the 
view ; neither the caftle, nor any part of the 
town appearing for fome time. 

As we approach nearer; the environs of 
Edinburgh become more diftin&. We get a 
view of the Forth; and fee the grounds about 
Muffelborough and Dalkeith, on the fouthern 
fide of it; and the mountains of Fifefhire on 
the northern. 
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About fix or feven miles on this fide or 
Edinburgh we turned a little out of the way 
to vifit Dalkeith houfe; which belongs to 
the duke of Buccleugh. It ftands on a knoll 
overlooking a fmall river. The knoll is 
probably in part artificial; for an awkward 
{quare hollow hard by indicates that the knoll 
has been dug out of it. Beyond the river are 
woods; and a picturefque view of the town 
and church of Dalkeith. But the houfe 
fronts the other way, where it is not only 
confined, but the ground rifes from it. It 
night have ftood with great advantage, if it 
had been carried two or three hundred yards 
farther from the river; and it’s front turned 
towards it. A fine lawn would. then ‘have 
defcended from it, bounded by the river, and 
the woods. We often fee a bad fituation 
chofen: but we feldom fee a good one fo 
narrowly miffed. 

There are feveral pleafing pictures in 
Dalkeith-houfe; one of the moft ftriking, 
is a landfcape by Vernet, in Salvator’s ftyle. 
It is.a rocky fcene through which a torrent 
rufhes: the foaming violence of the water 
is well exprefled. I have not often met with 
a picture of this fafhionable mafter, which I 
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liked better. And yet it is not entirely free 
from the flutter of a French artift. 

Here, and in almoft all the great houfes of 
Scotland, we have pictures of queen Mary; 
but their authenticity is often doubted from 
the circumftance of her hair. In one it -is 
auburn, in another black, and in another 
yellow. Notwithftanding however this dif- 
ference, it is very poflible, that all thefe 
pictures may be genuine. We have a letter 
preferved*, from Mr. White, a fervant of 
queen Elizabeth, to Sir William Cecil, in 
which he mentions his having feen queen 
Mary at Tutbury caftle. ‘“ She is a goodly 
perfonage, fays he, hath an alluring grace, a 
pretty Scottifh fpeech, a fearching wit, and 
great mildnefs. Her hair of itfelf 7s black; but 
Mr. Knolls told me, that fhe wears hair of fundry 
colours.” 

This houfe was formerly, like moft of the 
great houfes in Scotland, built in the form of 
a caftle. It belonged then to the noble family 
of Douglas; and was once the gloomy retreat 
of a celebrated chief of that name—the earl 
of Morton; who was regent of the kingdom 


* See Hayne’s flate papers p. 511. 
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nominally under James; but really under 
Elizabeth. That artful princefs, having 
imprifoned Mary, conduéted the affairs of 
Scotland, through this minifter, as fhe pleafed. 
Elizabeth was not nice in the choice of her 


inftruments. Moral failings, in men -of 


abilities, were no blemifhes. Morton’s cha- 
racter is marked in hiftory with thofe vices 
which unbounded ambition commonly ingrafts 
upon the fiercer paffions, cruelty, and revenge ; 
to which we may add an infatiable avarice. 
Popular odium at length overpowered him, 
and he found it neceffary to retire from public 
life. This caftle was the fcene of his retreat ; 
where he wifhed the world to believe, he was 
fequeftered from all earthly concerns. But 
the terror he had impreffed through the 
country during his power was fuch, that the 
common people ftill dreaded him even in re- 
tirement. In paffing towards Dalkeith, they 
generally made a circuit round the caftle, 
which they durft not approach, calling it, 
the lion’s den. While he was thus fuppofed 
to be employed in making his parterres, and 
forming his terraces, he was planning a fcheme 
for the revival of his power. It fuddenly took 
effect, to the aftonifhment of all Scotland. 

But 
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But it was of fhort continuance. In little 
more than two years, he was obliged to retreat 
again from public affairs; and ended his life 
on a Scaffold. 
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: S we approached Edinburgh from Dal- 

keith, the country around is woody, 
and cultivated; but it is cultivated in the 
Numidian fathion; preter oppido propinqua, 
alia omnia vafta, atque inculta*. 

A nearer approach did not give us a more 
pleafing idea of the environs of. Edinburgh. 
We had always heard it reprefented as one of 
the moft picturefque towns in Britain; but 
people often confider romantic and picture/que, 
as fynonymous. Arthur's feat which is ftill 
the principal object, appears ftill as odd, 
mifhapen, and uncouth as before. It gave 
us the idea of a cap of maintenance in heral- 
dry; and a view with fuch a ftaring feature 
in it, can no more be picturefque, than a face 
with a bulbous nofe can be beautiful. The 
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town and caftle indeed on the left, make fome 
amends, and are happily introduced. In front 
alfo, between the eye and Arthur’s feat, ftands 
an old caftle-like building, called Craigmiller, 
which has a good effeét. It is celebrated for 
being the fcene, where the unfortunate Mary, 
repenting her rafh match with Darnley, would 
often retire from the public eye, and indulge 
her melancholy in private. Here too her 
imagination might draw a parallel between the 
brutal manners of that prince, and thofe of 
the all-obfequious Bothwell, for whom her 
paffion at this time is faid to have taken root. 


But the fituation of Edinburgh, tho it can- 
not be called picturefque, is very peculiar. 
The caftle ftands fo loftily, that it was called 
by the Romans, the alatum cafrum, or the 
winged caftle, as if it ftood in the air. The 
rock is perpendicular on every fide, but the 
eaft ; from whence it defcends gently, in a 
ridge, through the fpace of a mile and a half, 
into the plain below. On this ridge, which 
contains room only for one ample ftreet, the 
town is built. From this form it is eafy to 
conceive, the different appearances, which 

Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh prefents, on going round it. As 
you approach from the fouth, it appears like 
a grand city of noble extent. As you move 
to the right, it’s fize gradually diminifhes. 
But when you view it from the Muffelborough 
road, which is in a direction due eaft, the 
ftreet is gone; and the houfes are all crouded 
together, as if they had retreated under the 
walls of the caftle. And yet the appearance 
of the town, and caftle thus united by per- 
{pective into one vaft object, is extremely 
grand. If they had been {een before from no 
other fituation ; and the ground plot unknown, 
the imagination would have been totally loft 
in developing fo ftrange a production of art. 
Formerly, the whole town was furrounded 
by water; from which the French gave it 
the name of L’i/eburgh. But now the water 
is entirely drained off. 

The antiquity of Edinburgh cannot be 
traced: but it’s hiftory eafily may. No times, 
but thofe of anarchy, and ariftocratic confu- 
fion, could have fixed on fuch a fituation for 
a capital—a fituation fo extremely inconve- 
nient, that the town would long ago have left 
the craggy ridge it occupies, and have de- 
{cended into the plain below, which lies 


perfectly 
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perfetly cemmodious to receive it; if the 
magiftrates, whofe intereft it is to keep it 
where it ftands, had not forcibly prohibited 
it’s removal; notwithftanding which it is, 
in one part {preading into-a noble city, con- 
ftructed on modern rules of fymmetry and 
convenience.—It was not however till late 
in the Scottith annals, that Edinburgh be- 
came the feat of empire. A fituation, fouth 
of the Forth, was thought too much expofed 
to Englifh inroads: and tho it has now been 
long confidered as the capital of Scotland, it 
Was never, except occafionally, the refidence 
of the Scottifh kings. Perth had that honour 
anciently ; and Sterling in more modern times. 
The caftle is almoft the only object of 
picturefque curiofity in Edinburgh. They, 
who go to fee it, are commonly fatisfied with 
being carried znéo it; where they find a num- 
ber of patched, incoherent buildings without 
any beauty. Scarce any thing in it deferves 
the leaft attention; except the views from 
the batteries, which are very amufing ;  par- 
ticularly thofe over the Forth.—But he who 
would fee Edinburgh-caftle in perfection, 
muft go to the bottom of the rock, it ftands 
on, and walk round it. In this view the 
| whole 
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whole appears a very ftupendous fabric. The 


rock, which is in itfelf an amazing pile, is 
in many parts nobly broken; and tho, in it’s 
whole immenfity, it is too large an object 
for a picture, unlefs at a proper diftance; 
yet many of it’s craggy corners, with their 
watch-towers and other appendages, are very 
picturefque. : 

One part is particularly pleafing, in which 
the bridge over the North-loch (which is a 
noble piece of architecture) is introduced in 
the diftance like a Roman aquadud. 


Holy-rood houfe is a grand palace, occu- 
pying a large fquare. ‘The front confifting 
of a round tower on each fide of the gate, 
is of ancient architeéture. The body of the 
edifice was conftructed by Sir William Bruce, 
fince the Grecian orders were introduced. 
Phe: ‘wallery< is *aomdbie “room. ‘Te is 4 
hundred and forty-feven feet long, and twenty- 
nine broad; and has that dark folemn ap- 
pearance, in which grandeur and dignity fo 
much confift. It is adorned with a fucceflion 
of an hundred and eleven kings from Fergus 
the firft to James the feventh ;—a feries which 
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carries the Scottifh monarchy, in the ordinary 
{cale of calculation, not indeed quite to the 
times of Noah, but above two thirds-of the 
way. Be the authenticity of thefe princes 
however what it may, as they are all painted 
by one hand (which has been no defpicable 
one) and in a dark ftyle, fuited to the folemnity 
of the place, they have all together a uni- 
form, and pleafing effe&. In this palace we 
were fhewn the blood of David Rizio—the 
chamber where the queen fat at, fupper when 
he was killed—the private door, through 
which Ruthven entered in complete armour; 
and the room, into which Rizio was dragged, 
adjoining to that, in which the queen fat. 
Such was the barbarity of thofe times, that 
the lord high chancellor of Scotland, the guar- 
dian of it’s laws, himfelf joined with a band 
of ruffians in perpetrating this murder. 


Holy-rood houfe was formerly an abbey, 


as well as a royal manfion; and among it’s 
appendages are the ruins of a Gothic chapel, 
which was once very beautiful. Divine fer- 
vice had ceafed in it, fince the time of the 
reformation: but it had long continued to 
be the burial place of fome of the beft families 
in Scotland: and in honour of this facred truft, 

it 
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it was fome years’ ago repaired. But the 
architects employed in the repairs, had very 
different ideas from thofe, who had_ been - 
employed in the original ftructure. A mo- 
dern heavy roof was thrown over light, airy 
Gothic walls: the confequence of which 
was, it crufhed them. On the night of 
the 2d ‘cf December, 1768, a ‘crafh was 
heard. by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing diftri@ ; and in the morning, the roof, 
walls, and monuments were all blended in 
one’ confufed mafs of irretrievable ruin. 

This chapel is faid to have been the moft 
beautiful. fpecimen of Gothic architecture in 
Scotland, except one, which ftillvexifts, at 
Roflin, in’ the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; 
which, through an unhappy miftake we did 
not fee. It was built about the year 1440, 
which was the age of the pureft Gothic; 
and therefore we could eafily give credit to 
what ‘we were told of the beauty of it’s con- 
ftrudtion. It’s fides are fupported by but- 
trefles, like King’s College-chapel, and Weft- 
minifter-abbey ; but in a ftile ftill richer than 
either of thofe ftructures. 

At Roflin alfo ftand the ruins of a cattle, 
built on a projecting rock, which overlooks 
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a ‘deep valley. . The. whole, we. were. told, 
affords a very beautiful fcene. 


Arthur’s feat prefents an unpleafing view 
from. every {tation. Some’formal. part. ftares 
you in ,the face ,in every corner. of Edin- 
burgh.,.,You rarely meet, even with a_pic- 
ture{que : fragment. It’s. great regularity has 
in part.been. owing to the {treets of London ; 
which were paved from it’s bowels. A girdle 
of quarry running round it, adds to, it’s for- 
mality. 

This .rocky hill: was once probably a_pic- 
ture{que fcene; for .it was once, we..were 
informed,:,covered, with wood.. .But. this. was 
then .thought;,fo .great..a nuifance, ;that;. -we 


were .told,. there; is/ftill .exifting -an ancient 
record, ,from,;.which ut appears, that every 
man, who... would, take building-timber. from 
Arthur's; feat, . fhould,be indulged. with , the 
privilege of projecting. his houfe over the ftreet. 
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FYROM Edinburgh we took the Sterling 
road, along the Forth; which afforded 
us a great variety of pleafing views. 

In one of the moft pleafing, the caftle of 
Garvy is introduced, ftanding near the water- 
edge, at the point of a promontory, which 
feems to be. formed by the high lands, on 
the northern fide of the Forth. This how~ 
ever is only it’s apparent fituation. In fact 
it ftands upon an ifland ; the infularity of which 
is intirély hid. In this place the Forth 
becomes a narrow ftrait of about two miles 
ever; and Garvy-caftle, which occupies the 
mid-channel, was intended for it’s defence. 
It commands a view of the whole Forth—on 
the weft as far as Sterling—and on the eat 
as far as the ifle of May. On the fouthern 
fhore of this ftrait ftands Queen’s-ferry, from 
whence the Forth widens again into a con- 
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fiderable bay on the weft. The whole fcenery 
is indeed very pleafing; and to thofe, who 
had time to examine it as it deferves, would 
afford very beautiful views. 


Hopton-houfe is the next great object we 
meet. The firft view of it from the road, 
at a diftance, over a bay.of the Forth, ‘is 
very picturefque. It appears behind a floping 
hill, which hides one. of -it’s. wings... The 
horizontal lines of the houfe, and the diverg- 
ing lines of the hill accord agreeably.—A 
regular building always appears beft, when 
thus connected with fome irregular object. 
A new fource of beauty arifes from the con- 
traft : and.indeed. without it, a regular 
building, has feldom a good effect. When 
the artift therefore. is under the neceffity 
of painting a modern houfe, he is under 
the neceffity alfo of breaking it’s regularity, 
at. leaft: with a few. branches of trees, if he 
have nothing elfe at, hand. Square lines, and 
angles uncontrafted, can never be picturefque. 

‘As we.approach Hopton-houfe,. it’s fitu- 
ation. appears very grand. It is feated ona 
magnificent..lawn,. which, forms a kind of, 
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terrace along the Forth. This lawn extends 
more than a mile in the front of the houfe; 
and at the extremity of it the Forth (which 
is {till a noble eftuary,) making a bold fweep, 
winds round it, and prefents the appearance 
of a wide, extenfive lake, inter{perfed with 
ilands, and enlivened with a variety of thip- 
ping. 

Behind the houfe the ground is more various, 
breaking into hills, vallies, and promontories, 
which fhoot into the Forth. All the grounds, 
to a confiderable extent, appear planted and 
adorned, and the houfe is very judicioufly 
flanked with wood again{ft the north winds, 
which attack it from the Forth. 

On this fide, as well as in-front, the Forth 
appears in various fhapes, afluming fometimes 
the form of a lake, and fometimes of a river, 
according to the point from which it is feen. 
The former fhape it affumes,- when it is 
feen in lengthened per{pective ; the latter 
when it is viewed directly acrofs. Under 
both ideas, it is equally grand. 

Around this vaft and magnificent fcenery, 
arifeé mountains in various forms, and at 
various diftances. In fhort, the whole {cene, 
and all it’s appendages, on every fide, as far 
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as the eye can traverfe, is great, and noble; 
and the houfe is fo fixed, as to receive the 
full advantage of it’s fituation. 

With regard to improvements indeed little 
can be faid*, The old ideas of formality 
till exift; and ‘have taken full poffeffion of 
the environs of the houfe. But they might 
eafily be difplaced. There is fo much depth 
in the woods, fo much variety in the 
ground, and fo much fpace on every fide, 
that the whole {cene is capable of any im- 
provement. 


The houfe is a very magnificent piece of 
architeGture. It was begun by Sir William 


Bruce, the moft celebrated architect * the 
Scotch ever had; and finifhed by Mr. Adam. 
The latter, I believe, added the wings, which 
are a great ornament to it. That wing, which 
appears in the view, next to the Forth, is a 
range of ftables. The other, which is hid, 1s 
‘intended for a library; but it is not yet 
finifhed. _When it is compleat it will be a 


* That is, little could be faid in the year 1776, when we 
faw it. It may, by this time, have undergone many changes. 
+ Colin Campbell, tho a Scotchman, was an Englifh 
architect. 
very 
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very noble*room,: Some of the other rooms 
alfo are grand; but, in general; the apart- 
ments are {maller, than we fhould expect to 
find in fo magnificent: a ftru@ure: nor does 
the contrivance of the houfe feem equal to 
the beauty of the architecture. 

‘The’ pictures, of which | theré.<isv'a inumer- 
ous. collection, have been chofen with good 
tafte: but moft of) them were underfized. 
Little pictures give a littlenefs even toa grand 
room. A fuitablenefs even in thefe thinos 
fhould -be obferved. 


From Hopton-houfe we ftill continued our 
ride along the ‘Forth; and were entertained, 
for fome miles, with views of the woods, and 
grounds belonging to the noble manfion we 


had left. 


Many natural beauties. alfo we faw—hills 


and promontories, and winding bays, which 


had a fine effe@ in nature ; and tho deficient 
in point’ of objeé&ts to charaerize each {cene, 
they were {till accommodated to the pencil. 
A country may pleafe the eye in all it’s naked, 
and unadorned ‘rudenefs; but when a portion 
of it is feleted for a view, it’s features mutt 
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be uncommonly ftriking, if it can’ fupport 
itfelf without the ornament of fome artificial 
obje&t, which both characterizes a {cene; and 
adds dignity to it. The natural beauties of 
this country in a great degree rendered thefe 
appendages unneceflary.. We had many noble 
views formed by the Forth, and it’s lofty 
fhores, which would have made good pictures, 
tho unfupported by artificial objects. . And 
yet in fome parts we found objects alfo. 

One view of this kind we had, which was 
very picturefque. It was a view of Blacknefs- 
caftle, which fhooting a confiderable way into 
the lake, forms a bay between it, and the 
eye. This bay is one of the nobleft inland 
harbours in Scotland: and the caftle was its 
defence. It preferved alfo the communication 
by water between Sterling, and Edinburgh. 
In after times it became a ftate prifon; and, 
if fame fpeaks truth, could unfold, during the 
religious diffentions of the country, many a 
tale of cruelty. q 

Objeéts often owe their happieft effects to 
accidental circumftances ; and among others, 
as we have often obferved, to evening funs. 
Let the -picturefque traveller watch for thefe 
effects, and attend clofely to them, when he 
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finds them accompanied with a noble land- 
{cape. . We had this accompaniment at Black- 
nefs-caftle. The fun was now fet, and the 
fhades.of evening were more. and more effacing 
that ruddy glow, which had not yet left the 
horizon. Right againft this fading {plendor 
rofe the towers of the. caftl. The outline 
appeared very diftin@; but all the detail, and 
furface were loft in obfcurity: while the land- 
{cape around was overfpread with that grey, 
and dubious tint, which brought the whole 
into the exacteft harmony. 


From hence we directed our courfe to Fal- 
kirk. At Linlithgow, which lies in the road, 
the kings of Scotland had formerly one of their 
nobleft palaces; in the number and grandeur of 
which they feem to have equalled any princes in 
Europe. This palace ftands on a rifing ground 
running into a lake; a fituation which can 
rarely fail of pleafing; but we were prevented 
by the weather from taking fuch a view of 
jt as we wifhed. In this palace was born 
the celebrated Mary queen of Scots. 

In Linlithgow the houfe is ftill fhewn from 
whence the earl of Murray, regent of Scot- 


land, 
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land, was fhot as he paffed along ‘the ‘ftreet. 
It was one of the moft deliberate affaftinations 
upon record. Scotland, during the impri- 
fonment of Mary, was divided by vio- 
lent factions. The earl of Murray and his 
adherents fided againft the queen: the houfe 
of Hamilton fupported her. A gentleman, 
of this name, and family, inflamed both by 
party, and a very flagrant private injury, re- 
folved to deftroy the regent. He had long 
attended his motions, to find a favourable op- 
portunity ; and at length determined to fhoot 
him, as he pafied through Linlithgow in his 
way from Sterling to Edinburgh. The regent 
was riding leifurely through the high ftreet, 
talking with a gentleman on his left hand, when 
a mufket was fired fuddenly from a window on 
the right; and the regent receiving the ball, 
fell dead over his horfe’s neck. The houfe 
from whence the blow came, was immediately 
affaulted ; but the front door being barricaded, 
could not immediately be forced. Hamilton, 
in the mean time, mounted a fwift horfe, 
which ftood ready at a poftern, and efcaped. 
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From Falkitk, we ftill continued our rout 
to Sterling.. In our way we croffed the great 
canal; which forms the northern part of Scot- 
land into an ifland, by joining the frith of 
Clyde with that of Forth. Bufy man is ever 
at work. grubbing the foil on which he exifts ; 
fometimes cafting up heaps, and fometimes 
throwing them down. A few centuries ago 
the bands of Agricola were as eager in railing 
this very {pot into a rampart, as our contem- 
poraries. are now in delving it into a canal. 
Both works were great efforts of human 
power; but the Britith feems to be the greater. 
It was a mighty work, no doubt, to raife an 


earthen mound fuflicient to confine a nation: 


but it is {till perhaps a greater work, to in- 
troduce a new element, and bring the floops 
of the ocean to land their cargoes among the 
As a 


inland mountains of the country. 


ufeful and humane work however the modern 
one is, beyond all doubt, more refpectable; 
inafmuch as it is more conducive to the hap- 
pinefs of mankind to open a communication 
between one country, and another; than to 
block a nation up in it’s barbarity, and fhut 

it 
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it out from every opportunity of knowledge, 
and improvement. In a picturefque light, 
I know not whether to call the Roman, or 
the Britith work, more difeufting. Both 
equally deform the natural face of the coun- 
try. , 

In this neighbourhood are ftill to be traced 
the works of Agricola. Some parts of the 
mound, which he threw up, and fortified 
between the Forth and the Clyde, are {till 
vifible ; and known by the name of Graham's 
dyke. ‘The antiquarian alfo traces many forts 
in ‘different parts, where this mound ran; ca- 
pable of containing an army. It is not how- 
ever generally fuppofed, that thefe were all 
the works of Agricola; but that other gene- 
rals, who fucceeded him, made additions to 
what he had done. 

Among thefe remains on the banks of the- 
Carron, one of the moft remarkable was an 
edifice; the ufe, and origin of which exceed- 
ingly puzzled.antiquarians. It was a rotunda, 
open at the top, like the Pantheon at Rome, 
tho of very inferior workmanfhip, and dimen- 
fions. From the ground to the fummit of 
the dome it meafured twenty-two feet—the 
diameter in the infide was nineteen and an 
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half. Boethius is the chief hiftorian, who 
gives us any account of it’s more perfect flate. 
He tells us, that. it’s. area within was fur- 
rounded by ftone feats—that on the fouth 
was an altar; and that the floor had been 
teflelated. The common people called it Ar- 
thur’s oven: but. many antiquarians have fup- 
pofed it to have been a temple, built for 
the god Terminus by Agricola, on his fixing 
here the boundaries. of the Roman empire. 
This valuable piece of antiquity was deftroyed 
by the proprietor, Sir Michael Bruce, in the 
year 1742, for the fake’ of the ftone, with 
which: it was conftruéted. The deed raifed 
fuch indignation in Dr..Stukely, that I have 
heard, he drew Sir Michael carrying off his 
lap. full of ftones; and the devil goading him 
along. This drawing, miferable as we. may 
fuppofe. it from fuch an. artift, was. ‘en- 
graved, I believe, and publifhed by the: anti- 
quarian, fociety in their) repertory. 


In the neighbourhood of the new canal are 
the great forges of the Carron-works; which 
exhibit a fet of the moft infernal ideas. In 
one place, where coal is converted into coke 


by 
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by difcharging it of fulphur, and the fire fpread 


of ‘courfe over 'a large furface; the volumes. of 
fmoke, the fpiry flames, and the {fuffocating 
heat of the glimmering air, are wonderfully 
affefting. How vaft the fire is, we may 
conceive, when we are told, it confumes often 
a hundred tons of coal in a day. At night 
it’s glare i is inconceivably grand. 

Tn another part of thefe works, we admired 
the mafly bellows, which: roufe the furnaces. 
They are put in’ motion by water; ‘and *re+ 
ceiving the air in large cylinders, force it out 
again through {mall orifices, roaring’ with 
aftonifhing mnoife. -The’ fire of the ‘furnace 
thus ‘roufed,. becomes’ a glowing pot, which 
the eye can no more look at, than at the fun. 
Under fuch intenfe: heat, ‘the rugged ftone 
inftantly diflolves“in::{treams of liquid iron. 

“Among thé hofrid ddeas ‘of “this: place, it 
is not the: leaft, \ithat you fee every where, 
black, footy figures wheeling about, in iron 
wheel-barrows, molten metal, glowing hot. 

Within lefs than a mile from the Carron- 
works was fought the battle of Falkirk.’ The 
workmen pointing out the place}on a moor; 
bad us obferve, uponothe higheft part of it, 
two {mall houfes together, and one ata dif- 
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tance: between thefe, they faid, the principal 
attack was made: tho I believe, zow Falkirk- 
moor is inclofed, and cultivated; and the 
{cene of action perhaps fcarcely to be traced*. 


As we approach Sterling, the Forth, con- 
tracting it’s dimenfions, lofes the form of an 
eftuary; and takes that of a river: but we 
leave it’s banks; and afterwards have only 
diftant views of it; and thefe by degrees be- 
came lefs frequent. The country, through 
which we travelled, was in general flat, and 
barren of objects, except that here and there 
we had a mountain fcene in the offtkip. In 
one part we faw the remains of an old fortrefs, 
called Brifcaftle; which rather diverfified an 
uninterefting fcene, 
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PAHE cattle of Sterling, tho an objet of 

| great importance, makes no appearance, 
till we approach within three miles of it. 
It has the air of the caftle of Edinburgh; 
only inftead of the formality of Arthur’s feat, 
the. back-ground here is a‘fimple mountain. 
There is nothing very beautiful in the fcenery 
around it; but an obje& of fuch confequence 
will give dignity to any fcene. 

As we approach nearer, and the caftle comes 
forward from the back ground, it appears with 
ftill more dignity. 

* Viewed upon the fpot, the outfide of it is 
vety inferior to the caftle of Edinburgh. The 
tock, on which it ftands, has neither the 
height, the circumference, nor the broken 
furface of that fuperb fortrefs. But if it be 
inferior on the outfide, it is infinitely grander 
within. Edinburgh caftle is only a collection 
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of barracks, magazines, and officers houfes 3 
whereas in Sterling-caftle you find very noble 
remains of royal magnificence. It was often 
the refidence of the kings of Scotland. Almoft 
the whole minority of James the fixth, under 
his tutor Buchanan, was fpent here; and in 
troublefome times it was always a place of 
refuge to the diftrefles of majefty. Accord- 
ingly it, contains all the accompaniments of 
a regal refidence; a, palace, a chapel, and a 
parliament houfe.. The.:palace, in the. infide, 
is-totally without form, being. now converted | 
into barracks; but on the outfide, it “is very 
richly and curioufly adorned: with grotefque 
figures...'The chapel is an elegant and fimple 
pile;..and the parliament houfe is a very 
magnificent room: it is one’ hundred and 
twenty feet in length, and lofty in proportion. 
At the entrance of the caftle, the palaces of 
the earls of Argyle and Mar ftand, like two 
royal fupporters. .They are now indeed in 
ruins ; but they have once been very fump- 
tuous buildings. 


The views from the. caftle are in general 
over a barren, and. uninterefting country: but 
amends 
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amends is made by the fuperior excellence of 
one of them over the Forth, which has always 
been —efteemed the moft celebrated view in 
Scotland. It is: not indeed picturefque; but 
it is exceedingly grand, and amufing.. You. 
overlook a flat valley of vaft extent, ftretching 
almoft .as. far as Edinburgh; through which 
the windings of the Forth are very intricate, 
and curious. From the caftle gate to Alloa 
it is four miles by land; but if you go by 
water, -it is above twenty. Through a few. 
of the firft large peninfular {weeps the eye can 
follow thé courfe of the river; but afterwards 
all becomes confufed, and broken into patches 
of land and water. _ At Alloa, the river is 2 
mile broad: at Sterling, it is contained within 
four arches. Through the whole of this vaft 
channel the tide winds as through a great gut. 
But it is a fedgy, impure ftream; the flux 
and reflux of the tide continually mixing the 
foil with it’s waters, and ftirring up the mud. 
It is navigated as far as Sterling by fhips of 
feventy or cian tons: but if they. troft | to 


finuous navigation, they muft wait for the 
benefit of every wind round the compafs, two 
or three times over. 
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The valley through which the Forthmakes 
thefe uncommon windings, tho not a rich 
one, is by no means barren. It “is varied 
with wood ‘in feveral parts, with villages alfo, 
and other buildings; among which the abbey 
of Cambufkenneth is confpicuous.’ Of this 
ruin nothing now remains, but a fingle tower. 
On the tight, this valley, which is wide in 
proportion to it’s length, is bounded only by 
high grounds; but on the left, it is more 
nobly confined by the mountains of Ochil, and 
Clackmannan. ; 

There are few countries perhaps ott the face 
of the earth, of fuch narrow dimenfions as 
Scotland, which have been the fcenes of a 
ereater variety of military events. Tnvafions 
from Norway, from Denmark, and from 
Ireland—irruptions from the Roman barrier— 
together with the various feuds, and animo- 
fities among the Scotch themifelves, which 
have been. more frequent than among any 
other people, have deluged the country, 
through different — periods, in blood. But 
above all, the conftant quarrels between the 
Scotch, and Englifh, which were generally 
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decided in Scotland, have made it a fertile 
feene of military events ; to which feveral have 
been added by rebellions, fince the union. In 
fat you can hardly afcend any elevated ground, 
without throwing your eye over the feene of. 
fome memorable action, 

As the caftle of Sterling has for many ages 
been a fortre{fs, we are not furprized that it’s’ 
neighbourhood abounds with fcenes of this 
kind. Many a fiege it has fuftained; one 
through the: {pace of a whole year againft the 
puiflant arms of Edward the firft. Not fewer, 


‘I believe, than a dozen fields of battle may 


be counted from it’s walls. Of the four great 
battles, which were fought by the two firt 
Edwards, in fupport of their tyranny in 
Scotland, three were. in the Vicinity of this 
caftle, 

Within two years after the battle of Dunbar, 
in which Edward the firft broke the power 
of Scotland, the fpirit of Wallace roufed the 
Scotch again to arms, Edward was then in 
France: but a large force under earl Warren 
endeavoured to quell them. A battle was 
fought under the walls-of Sterling; in which 
Wallace was victorious. 
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: This fuccefs drew Edward out of France. 
He entered Scotland. at. the head of a large 
army ; and at the memorable battle of Falkirk, 
fought in the year ee: broke it’s panes a 
-fecond time. 

The famous battle of Bennetbinth: was the 
laft of thefe-four gteat battles; and.was fought 
within two miles of Sterling. This was the 
moft glorious action in the whole annals of 
Scotland; as it entirely freed it from, the 
Englith yoke.-—Philip of Mowbray. held this 
fortrefs for Edward the fecond, which was 
almoft the only fortrefs he pofieffed. Mowbray 
was hard prefied by. the Scotts, and had: pro~. 
mifed to capitulate, if he was not relieved ' by 
fuch a’ day. Edward,’ in the ‘mean’ time, 
refolved to relieve him ; and entered Scotland: 
with an army much greater than had. ever 
entered it before. Many hiftorians rate it at 
one hundred thoufand men, which number 
however is wholly incredible. Early.on the 
morning of the 25th of June 1314, the Englith 
army was defcried from the caftle, marching 
in gallant array to relieve them. The Scotch 
-army, well pofted, lay between. ©The walls 
were crouded with anxious: fpectators. Very 
foon the Englifh cavalry, led on by. the earl 


of 
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foe, 

of Gloucefter, was feen to pufh forward, and 
begin the attack. But they were prefently 
repulfed. “« Immediately: after, the. whole field 
was feen in confufion ; but from what caufe, 
could not at ‘that diftance be conjeétured, 
This confufion- foon ended in a total’ rout. 
The Englith army fled; and the Scotts. with 
all their ‘force purfued. The cafe -was,: the 
horfe -had been decoyed into pitfalls, where 
many. of them being overthrown, the reft fell 
back with confufion on the main body, ‘The 
diforder was {till farther increafed by ‘the’ ap- 
pearance of a new army marching round their 
flanks, tho in fact it was artfully compofed 
only of futtlers, furnithed with military en- 
figns. The loweft accounts make the Englifh - 
to have loft, on that day, ten thoufand men. | 
The earl of Gloucefter was killed; and the 
king himfelf with difficulty efcaped. 

.As we ftood upon the feven gun battery an 
old gunner fhewed us the fituation of the 
rebels, and their intrenchments, when they 
attacked the caftle in the year 1745. Blakeney, 
the governor, brought two or three of his bat- 


teries to bear upon a piece of rifing ground 
between him and their works, which he took 
it for granted they would endeavour to occupy. 
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The fpot is fo near, that you may throw a 
{tone upon it from the walls. Then feigning 
intimidation, he erdered his men to lie clofe, 
till the rebels; among whom he. faw every 
fymptom of rafhnefs, and inexperience, fhould 
advance their works to the deftined ground, 
As foon as they were well collected upon it, 
fuch a terrible difcharge of cannon, and {mall 
arms, burft at ence upon them, from various 
parts, that feven hundred men were left dead 
upon the fpot, the reft fled with trepidation, 
and the fiege was inftantly raifed. 
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o: By © a Ki 


S we left Sterling, we hada fine retrof- 

pect of it, in which the caftle takes 
a more exalted ftation, than any in which we 
had yet {een it. 


At Sterling we croffed the Forth, and tra~ 
velling twenty four miles under the Ochil 
mountains, on the north fide of the river, 
(a tract of country affording little amufement) 
we came to the town of Kinrofs with an 
intention to vifit the fcenes of Loch-leven. 

This Jake, on the fide next Kinrofs, is 
bounded by a plain; on the other fide, by 
mountains. It is about eleven miles in cir- 
cumference, and is of a circular form: but 
as the eye views it on a level, it lofes it’s cir- 
cular appearance, and ftretches into length, 
forming many beautiful bays. 


Near 
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Near the middle of the lake, are two iflands, 
One of them is noted for pafturage: the other 
(which contains little more than an acre of 
ground) is adorned with a caftle, which, as a 
{pot of peculiar beauty, ‘or pethar og; rather of 
fecurity, was once a royal manfion. 

All the level fide of the lake, between the 
water and Kinrofs, is occupied by open groves. 
At the weft end’of the lake ftands’ a hafidfome 
houfe, delightfully fituated, belonging: to’ the 
family of, Bruce.. It was built in the: reign of 
Charles the fecond by Sir William: Bruce, 
for his. own refidence; and is efteemed a 
beautiful piece of architecture. In this neigh- 
bourhood there is’ another, monument» of his 
genius; the houfe of the earl of; Rothes, 
near Lefley; but we had not time to, fee it. 
The gardens at Kinrofs run down to the mar- 
gin of the Jake ; which in, all. it’s. fplendor.. is 
fpread before , them, Sir William Bruce, 
when, he bait the houfe, made wide plan- 
tations around its which are now, come to 
maturity. Indeed all it’s appendages were fo 
pleafing, that I do not remember being often 
ftruck with. a more beautiful {cene ; which a 
{weet evening, no doubt, contributed greatly 


to improve. If we had. feen it under ¢ a gloomy 
{ky; 
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‘ky, it might pee have loft fome of it’s 


beauties. 

I. fhall never Kana the fweet cali ae of 
an evening walk along the margin of the 
lake; fhrouded on the right by an irregular 
{fcreen of Mr. Bruce's, pines; and open tothe 
water on. the left, A foothing ftillnefs ran 
through the {eene. . It was one of thofe mild, 
foft evenings, when not a breath difturbs the 
air. About -fun fet, a light grey mitt, arifing 
from. the lake, began to fpread over the land- 
_ fcape..; Creeping firft along. the . furface . of. 
the water,..it rofe by degrees up ‘the hills; 
olending both together in that pleafing: ambi- 
guity, through which we. can but juft diftin- 
guifh the limits of each. I do not call this 
- the moft beautiful mode of vifion: but it 
certainly exhibits in great perfection a gra- 
duating tint; which is among the mott 
pleafing fources of beauty. The mift becom- 
ing thinner, as it afcended the mountain; the 
ground of courfe appeared gradually ftronger, 
as it emerged from it. 

Our view was {till improved by picturefque 
figures upon the foreground. Some fifhermen 
were dragging a net to the fhore, which had 
been ‘carried into the lake by a boat.. We 

waited, 
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waited, till the contents of the net were dif- 
charged; among which were fome very fine 
trout. We faw them again at fupper; and 
found afterwards that this fpecies of fith, 
which is more red than falmon, is peculiar 
to this lake: and tho a critic in eating would 
travel many miles to tafte this delicaté food in 
perfection, we were informed it fold at the 
price of three farthings a pound. 

The caftle, which appeared floating on the 
lake, was a happy circumftance in the fcene; 
pointing the view from every part. It: was 
important: in itfelf; and {till more fo by an 
affociation of ideas, through it’s conneétion 
with that unfortunate princefs, Mary, queen 
of Scotts; whofe beauty, and guilt have united 
pity, and deteftation through every ‘part of 
her hiftory*. In this caftle the was confined 
by the confederate lords, after the murder of 
the king, and her marriage with Bothwell. 

Her efcape from it was effeGted thus. The 
caftle belonged to a gentleman of the name of 
Douglas; to whofe care the confederate lords 


* A late hiftorian, Mr. Whitacre, hath given the, public 
fome new lights on the hiftory of Mary; and thrown the oat 
on Elizabeth. 
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had intrufted her: George Douglas, his younger 
brother, a youth of eighteen, lived in the fa- 
mily; whom Mary fingled out as the inftru- 
ment of her deliverance. When fhe had fe- 
cured his heart, fhe employed his. abilities. 
A. plan was laid between them, and executed 
on Sunday night, the 2d of May 1568. Young 
Douglas contrived, as his brother fat down to 
{upper, to fecure the keys of the.caftle. The 
queen ftood ready at the gate; which her faith- 
ful conductor locked’ behind her, and threw 
the keys into the lake. A boat had been 
prepared, and the oars of all the other boats 
were thrown adrift. Every poflibility of im- 
mediate purfuit being cut off, the queen reach- 
ed the fhore in fecurity; where lord Seaton, 
and fir James Hamilton ftood ready, with fwift 
horfes, to receive her. 

Every picturefque fubject ‘may be treated on 
canvas two ways.. The fact may be reprefented 
under it’s plain circumftances—or it may be 
reprefented under an allegory. Thefe two 
modes of reprefentation anfwer to hiftory, and 
poetry; both of which may often adorn the 
fame fubject. 

In the Arforical reprefentation of a fad, 
the artift has only to obferve the common rules 


of 
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of his att. He mutt attend to defign, coni-- 
pofition, light and fhade, expreflion, and fo 
forth. But in the allegorical reprefentation,: 
befides thefe, fomething’ more’ is’ required.- 
The allegory muft be juit, and’ confiftent 5: 
and demands another kind of knowledge, be- 
fides that of the principles of his art. It may 
be formed either on a heathen, or a chriftian 
plan: but, on either, it muft be both uniform 
in itfelf; and agreeable to the mode of ma- 
chinery, which it adopts. It is the neglect 
of this uniformity, and propriety, which renders: 
the allegorical mode of treating a See fo 
often difgufting. 

Nobody hath Kbaeibiden more: to sbding 


contempt on allegory, than Rubens. Nobody 
painted more in that mode; and when he had 
to do with fubjes, intirely: fabulous, he ge- 
nerally did well: but in his attempts to alle- 


gorize hiftory, he often failed... In reprefenting 
a marriage, for inftance, he would not fcruple 
to introduce a chriftian bifhop performing the 
the ceremony; while Minerva, or the Graces 
perhaps waited as bride-maids.. Nothing ean 
be more abfurd, than fuch a medley. 
If the fubject be treated: hiforically, ‘let the 
king, or the prince give his daughter away ; 
and 


a eee 
and let the gentlemen, and ladies of the)court 
attend:in’ their proper drefles.. If it be treated 
in heathen allegory, erect the temple of Hymen 
——let the God himfelf appear—rear the altar— 
call in Juno pronuba—and let as:many of the 
gods, and goddeffes attend in their different 
capacities, as may be thought convenient. But 
if the allegory be chrifiian, difmifs the heathen 
deities——introduce ..chriftian virtues in their 
room-=and deck the temple, and altar with 
proper: appendages. Allegory thus -tréated is 
very pleafing: and tho,;where the fubje& is 
grand, and noble, I fhould in general prefer 
a hiftory piece well-painted, to the fame fubje& 
treated equally well in» allegory; yet fuch 
fubjets, as a marriage for inftance, which af- 
ford few circumftances of importance; ‘and 
littleroom for expreffion, are beft treated in 
the allegorical ftyle. ‘The imagination. of the 
painter muft inrich the poverty of the fub- 
ject. 
. The . little ftory of -Mary’s efcape from 
Loch-leven, is one of thefe.. It. is. replete 
with circumftances, which admit of allegory ; 
but are little adapted to hiftory. . Love is 
the fubje&t: of it; and love-ftories, which of 
all others are below. the dignity of hiftorical 
rex 
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reprefentation, are beft configned to allegory. 
The narrative, in this light, might run thus; 
from which the painter might choofe his point 
of time, and adorn his fubject with fuch em- 
blematical appendages,.as he liked bett. 

But neither the walls of Loch-leven caftle, 
nor the lake which furrounded it, were bar- 
riers again{t love. Mary had thofe bewitching 
charms, which always raifed her friends. She 
wore a ceftus; and might be faid to number 
among her conftant attendants, the God of Love 
himfelf. His ready wit reftored her liberty. 
. Time, and place were obedient to his will, 
His contrivance laid the plan. His. addrefs 
fecured the keys: and his activity provided 
the bark; to which ‘he led her; with his own 
hand carrying the torch, to guide her footfteps 
through the darknefs of the night.——Con- 
fufion ran through the caftle. Hafty lights 
were feen pafling and repafling at every win- 
dow ; and traverfing the ifland in all dire¢tions. 
The laughing God, the mean while, riding at 
the poop, with one hand, held the helm; and 
with the other waved his torch in triumph 
round his head. ‘The boat foon made the 
fhore, and landed the lovely queen in a port of 
fecurity ; where Loyalty, and Friendfhip wait~ 
ed to receive ber, 
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pean Loch-leven we continued our rout 
northward, through a country of little 
curiofity. About eight miles before we reach 
Perth, we have a noble view from the higher 
grounds of an extenfive vale—the fertile coun- 
try of Strathern; through which the river 
Erne appears winding with many a meander, 
till it enter the Tay. This vale extends at 
leaft thirty miles; and the eye commands it 
almoft from end to end. Of the beautiful 
fituations it affords great advantage hath been 
taken by the gentlenien of the neighbourhood. 
You fee it in many parts marked with diftant 
plantations ; and can often diftinguifh the 
buildings, of which thefe plantations are the 
appendages. Far to the weft ftands Drum- 
mond-caftle, once the refidence of the earls of 
Perth—now an ill-fated, forfaken manfion. 
VOL. I. H 
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In an oppofite direction, beyond the Erne, 
you diftinguifh a rich fcene of plantation. 
There the earl of Kinnoul has extended his 
woods on every fide. You may yet diftinguifh 
Duplin-caftle rifing among them; but foon 
the woods will totally obfcure it. In it’s 
neighbourhood was fought the celebrated bat- 
tle of Duplin; in which the family of Hay, 
like the Roman Fabii, were almoft cut off to 
aman. From a paflage in Claudian one would 
fuppofe, the Erne to have been often before 
dyed with blood. 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 


Beyond the vale of Erne, which is a much 
richer landfcape, than is commonly found in 
Scotland, the eye is ftill carried into a diftance 
more remote. It eafily diftinguifhes where that 
river, at the end of the vale, enters the Tay; 
which is now a grand eftuary, and is one of the 
principal features of the view. You. trace it, if 
the day be clear, as far as Dundee ; where mak- 
ing a fudden turn, it retreats behind the higher 
grounds. This whole vaft diftance, both of 
Strathern, and of the vale of Tay, is bounded 
by mountains; as the Scotch views in genetal 

are, 
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are, which add both ornament, and dignity to 
them. 

We'did not however fee this landfcape with 
full advantage. The day was clear; and a 
noon-tide fun, in all it’s dazzling brightnefs, 
had {pread over it that full profufion of light, 
which is fo unfavourable to landfcape. A per- 
pendicular ray fcarce allowed the exiftence of 
fhade: whereas to give the land{cape it’s 
full advantage, the fhadow, not the light 
fhould have prevailed. The mountains par- 
ticularly fhould have been in fhade. In almott 
all cafes the darkened mountain makes the 
moft refpectable figure, except perhaps when 
under a morning, or an evening fun, you 
wifh to tip it’s prominent knolls with light. 
Under the fhadow of the mountains a gentle 
light {preading into the vale, would have 
had a beautiful effect; and as it decayed, 
it might have marked two or three objects 
with fplendor, to carry on the idea to the 
end of the fcene. 

We did not enter Strathern; but left it 
on the right, and made ebwatds the moun- 
tains of Moncrief. 

From thefe heights we had a waiver of 
the fame {cenes ; only more extended. The 
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wale of Erne, which lay before to the north, 
was now removed to the fouth: but under 
this different afpect had ftill a better effedt ; 
at Jeaft it was fo much better enlightened, 
when we now faw it, that it appeared to 
much greater advantage. In another direction 
the eye extended over the rich. plains of 
Gowry, and the Frith of Tay, even to it’s 
jundion with the ocean. 


The high grounds, where we now ftood, 
make a part of the Grampian hills, which 
run through the middle of Scotland, from 
Aberdeenfhire in the eaft, into Argylefhire in 
the weft. Some interruption, no doubt, they 
meet with; and rarely, I believe, in any 
part, {well into mountains of rémarkable note ; 
but in the loweft parts they form a confiderable 
rife, and on the whole may be efteemed among 
the grand features of the country. Ina pictu- 
refque light, from the little {pecimen we faw 
of them, they afford great variety of ground, 
rifing into well-fhaped hills, and finking into 
beautiful vallies, adorned with foaming ralek: 
which carry their fuccours on both fides of 
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the Grampian, to the different rivers of emi- 
nence their feveral divifions. 

But this country is ftill more remarkable as” 
a fcene of hiftory, than of picturefque beauty. 
Here we trod, what may almoft be called 
claffic ground; where the laft effort was 
made in defence of Britifh liberty. 

As yet the Glota, and Bodotria, (the friths 
of Clyde, and Forth} were the boundaries of 
the Roman power in Britain: and the neck 
of land between thefe eftuaries, being ‘for- 
tified*, confined the barbarous inhabitants 
within it’s bounds. This curb they bore with 
impatience; and determined to exert: them- 
felves in driving the Romans ftill- farther 
from their frontiers. In one of their incurfions 
falling upon the ninth legion in the night, 
they committed great fan phic 

The wife, and prudent Agricola, who 
commanded the Roman legions, {eems to have 
had no great defire to carry his-arms farther : 
but being roufed by thefe repeated infults, 
he at length drew out his legions, and marched 
them into the enemy’s country; ordering 


* See page 67. 
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his fleet, which had failed round the eaftern, 
coaft of England from Sandwich, and was 
then in the Forth, to attend his march. 

The news of the Roman legions in motion 
foon drew together the whole force of the 
Britons, under one of their ableft leaders. 
What was the name of this commander in his 
own barbarous language, we know not: but 
in the Latin of Tacitus he takes the name of 
Galgacus, ‘This chief, feizing the higheft 
ground of the Grampian hills, refolved there, 
to wait the enemy. A battle enfued; the 
particulars of which we have at large in 
Tacitus. The event was fatal to the Britons. 
They had fought gallantly through the whole 
day; but were at length intirely defeated, 
with the lofs of ten thoufand of their men 
killed upon the fpot. 

The next morning, the Romans hada full 
view of the melancholy event. The field. 
was now filent, and folitary,' Heaps of dead 
were lying round; but not a fingle body of 
the enemy appeared, either on the plain, or in 
pofleffion of any poft; while the country at a 
diftance was feen from the heights involved 
in fmoke, as if it had been ravaged by an 
enemy. The caufe was foon difcovered. 

The 
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The Britons flying from the field, had them- 
felves, with barbarian fury, {et fire to their 
own houfes, and villages; and many of them 
had even: put to death their wives and chil- 
dren*. So innate a love of liberty burned 
within them, that when that was loft, they 
thought all was loft. 

The exact fpot, where this great battle was 
fought, is not eafily afcertained: but from 
the inveftigation of learned: antiquarians, it is 
fuppofed to be fomewhere among thefe hills ; 
and I have heard there is a place, where the 
vale of Strathern unites with them, which is 
to this day called Galgachan-moor. 

Agricola, having refrefhed his troops, 
matched with a flow, and folenin motion, 
through the country; ordering his fleet to 


* The defcriction, which Tacitus gives of the behaviour of 
the Britons, after their defeat, is fo animated a picture of that 
irrefolution, and contention of various paflions, which we might 
expect in a fietce, favage people under thofe circumftances, 
that I cannot help tranfcribing it. 

Britanni palantes, mixtoque virorum mulierumque ploratu, 
trahere vulneratos; vocare integros; deferere domos, ac per 
iram -ultro incendere; eligere latebras, et ftatim relinquere ; 
mifcere invicem confilia aliqua, dein fperare; aliquando frangi 
afpectu pignorum fuorum ; fepius concitari: fatifque conftabat, 


feviffe quofdam in conjuges, ac liberos, tanquam mifererentur. 
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fail round the ifland, through the Orcades, 
and Hebrides, and along the weftern coaft 
of England. After a profperous voyage it 
arrived fafe at Sandwich in Kent; if that 
be, as it is fuppofed to be, the portus 
Trutulenfis of Tacitus; from whence, round 
the eaftern coaft, it had joined the army of 
Agricola in the frith of Forth, | 

This is commonly fuppofed to be the firft 
account we have of the infularity of Britain. 
Camden fuppofes it; and indeed Tacitus feems 
rather to imply it, when he tells us, that the 
Britons were uncommonly alarmed at the ap- 
pearance ‘of the Roman fleet, /eff if it fhould be 
Sound they were bounded by the fea, they muft re- 
linquifh their laft hope, which confifted in the igno- 
rance of the Remans*. It is implied too in the 
{tory he tells us (if I underftand it rightly) 
of the Ufipian cohort. 

On the other hand many writers before 
Tacitus {peak of Britain as an ifland; and 
Cefar gives us, with furprizing accuracy, 
' the dimenfions -of it.—I can only reconcile 


* So I interpret the concife expreffion of Tacitus. Britannos 
ipfa claffis obftupefaciebat, tanquam aperto maris fui fecreto, ultimum 
witiis perfugium clauderetur. 

f¢ Vit. Agric, 

this 
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this difference, by fuppofing that Agricola’s 
voyage. was the firft authenticated circumna- 
vigation of Britain; and that all the accounts 
the Romans had before, were founded on con- 
jeCture, and vague report; at leaft not on any 
knowledge of their own. 

Before I leave this account of Galgacus, 
I cannot forbear a fhort remark on the elegant, 
and judicious hiftorian, from whom we have 
it. 

The candor of criticifm commonly allows 
the hiftorian to put the intentions and views 
of generals into the form of {peeches ; tho 
fuch fpeeches neither were, nor could be 
{poken. It.is a graceful decoration of action; 
and gives life to a charaGter. Of this the 
beft models of hiftory afford frequent examples. 
But then manners, and cuftoms fhould be 
well obferved. A Roman fhould fpeak like 
a Roman; and a barbarian like a barbarian. 
But Tacitus feems in this particular to have 
forgotten his ufual accuracy. He has put a 
long and laboured fpeech into. the mouth: of 
Galgacus, which had no kind of fimilitude to 
the manners of the Britons of that day, even 
as he himfelf defcribes them. Galgacus feems 
perfetly informed of the flate, and hiftory of 

mankind 
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mankind at that period; and reafons from a 
variety of topics, with fo much elegance, 
perfpicuity, and coherence of argument, that 
_ Agricola himfelf, who harangues his troops 
in the next page, does not appear to more 
advantage. An inadvertence of this kind is 
the more furprizing in Tacitus, as fuch ad- 
mirable rules with regard to propriety of 
character had juft been fixed by a celebrated 
writer, almoft his contemporary. 


Si dicentis erunt fortunis abfona dicta 
Romani tollunt equites, peditefque cachinum. 
Aut famam fequere, aut fibi convenientia finge. 


Refpicere exemplar vite, morumque, jubebo 
Dostum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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y E were now defcending the mountains 
of Moncrief; and as we approached 
Perth, we had a beautiful view of that town. 
and it’s invirons. Strathtay, or the vale of 
Tay, was fpread before us. It is a level 
plain of confiderable extent, fkreened with 
woods, and {urrounded with, mountains. The 
Tay, forming a grand ftream,. winds through it ; 
and about the middle of the vale ftands the town ; 
which with it’s noble bridge, and the whole 
f{cenery around, forms a very amufing land{cape. 
This view,. as we approach: {till nearer, 
would be extremely picturefque, were it not for 
one awkwardnefs, which: totally incapacitates 
it for the pencil. The Tay runs, in a direct, 
line between parallel banks, from the town to) 
the eye.—In a foreground, I think, the pain- 
ter, tho copying nature, need pay little atten- 
tion to fuch awkwardnefles ; but. may venture 
to 
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to correct them. AQ liberty of this kind muft 
be taken: it is impoffible to compofe a picture 
without it. The tranflation muft needs be 
bad, if the idiom of the language, into which 
you tranflate, be not obferved. 

Perth was once the capital of Scotland *. 
Here the courts of juftice fat; the parliament 
affembled ; and the king refided. It was then 
defended by a ftrong caftle; and was remark- 
able for being the only walled town in the 
kingdom. It’s dignity of courfe fubjeGted it 
to many infults. Whoever prevailed in Scot- 
Jand, had generally his eye firfton Perth. In 
the Englith wars, it was always warmly con- 
tefted. Each of the three firft Edwards had 
poffeffion of it; and each of them loft it. 
It had it’s fhare alfo in the religious wars of 
1599. And in the civil wars of the fucceeding 
century, it was befieged firft by Montrofe; 
and afterwards by Cromwell, It’s laft fiege 
is {aid to have been the bafis of it’s glory. 
Cromwell’s foldiers being difperfed about the 
country, introduced a fpirit of induftry, un= 
known before. 
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The bridge at Perth, which is but jaf 
finifhed, is equal to any bridge we find on this 
fide of Weftminfter. But the bridge at Perth 
has undergone as many revolutions as the town. 
It was {wept away in the year 1210 by a pro- 
digious flood, which deftroyed great part of the 
town itfelf. Many lives were loft; and the 
royal family efcaped with difficulty in a boat. 
Five times fince that, it hath met the fame fate. 


At Perth every ftranger muft look through 
the window of Gowry-houfe, from whence 
James the fixth called for help, when he 
feared affaffination from the earl of Gowry. 
Among all the doubtful facts, which hif- 
tory hath endeavoured to develop, this is 
one of the moft myfterious. Whether James 
intended to aflaffinate the earl of Gowry, and 
his brother; or, whether thofe noblemen in- 
tended to aflaflinate him, is a point equally 
doubtful. Circumftances the moft improba- 
ble attend both fuppofitions. And yet the 
king was certainly attacked by the earl; and 
the earl was certainly killed by the king’s 
attendants. Thefe are the critical points, 
which chiefly exercife the judgment and pene- 
tration of the hiftorian: and it is very amufing 
to obferve, how admirably Dr. Robertfon has 

de- 
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developed this dark affair. He firft ftates the 
facts; and fhews the almoft impoffibility of 
either fuppofition. When he has brought 
his reader into this dilemma, who knows 
not what to think of the matter, he takes up 
the facts again—throws a new light upon 
them, on another fuppofition; and makes it 
very clear, that the earl of Gowry intended 
only to get James in his power, who was in 
fact the property of each party, as it gained 
the afcendant. 


Soon after we leave Perth we come in view 
of a place, famous in ftory; the ruins of 


Scone. ‘Tho we cannot apply here the firft 
lines of Virgil’s noble, and very picturef{que 
defcription of Latinus’s palace—the grandeur 
of it’s architecture—and the dignity of it’s 
accompaniments—-—-the 


Tetum augufium, ingens, centum fublime columnis, 


Horrendum fylvis, & religione parentum: &c. 


we may however apply to it the following 
part of the defcription. 


Hine fceptra accipere, & primos attollere fafces 


Regibus omen erat tienen sess 
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And yet Scone, tho in a ftate of ruin, was 
at leaft fo far habitable in the year 1715, 
that the pretender found it fufficient to re- 
ceive all his court; where he affected to live 
with the fplendor of majefty. Preparations 
too were making for his coronation; but they 
were interrupted by a body of the king’s horfe. 
The fituation of »Scone on the northern 
banks of the Tay, as we rode along the op- 
pofite fide, appeared not unpleafant. It is 
furrounded by diftant mountains; but lying 
low, it has not that grandeur of fituation, 
which a palace demands. 
_ The celebrated ftone-chair, the palladium 
of the Scottifh empire, which formerly had 
it's ftation here, is now one of the appendages 
of royalty in Weftminfter abbey. I have 
heard that a filly diftich, in the form of a 
prediction, contributed not a little to reconcile . 
many of the bigots of the Scotch nation to 
the union. 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 


Tnvenient lapidem, regnare tenenter ibidem. 


From Scone we proceeded to Dunkeld, 
but met with nothing worth our notice, till 
we 


Cee 

we camé within a few miles of it. This 
tract of country however, tho not beautiful, 
is remarkable. You pafs over a very high, 
and flat plain. As you approach Dunkeld, 
this wild, unfhapely defert begins to feparate 
into parts; and form itfelf into hills, hung 
with wood, and broken with rock. But, 
what is remarkable, from thefe high grounds 
you defcend into the Highlands: for here the 
country begins, which takes that denomina- 
tion. The road winding among the hills 
of this defcent, difcovers new beauties, as we 
advance. We had a hafty view of the abbey 
of Dunkeld—of a picturefque bridge over 
the Bran—of the mountains, that inviron 
the whole—and other objets as we pafted. 
The feveral fcenes fhifted rapidly; and we 
fuffered them to pafs; as we propofed after- 
wards to take a more diftin@ view of them. 
There is fomething very amufing even in a 
hafty fucceffion of beautiful fcenes. The 
imagination is kept in a pleafing perturbation ; 
while thefe floating, unconneéted ideas become 
a kind of waking dream; and are often 
wrought up by fancy into more pleafing 
pictures ; than they in fact appear to be, when 
they are viewed with deliberate attention. 

The 
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The obje& of our curiofity at Dunkeld, 
was the feat of the duke of Athol. From 
Inver we ferried over the Tay; and in crofling, 
had a grand view up the river. It was a vifta 
of rock, and wood, which in nature’s hands, 
was managed without any formality, and 
made a {cene of great beauty. We landed in 
the duke’s garden; where a green walk along 
the fide of the river, brought us to his houfe. 
It is a villa, rather than a ducal manfion: 
but being a favourite fpot, it has been the 
object of much attention, and expence. 

Dunkeld was formerly both an archiepifcopal 
fee, and an abbey: and the limits of the duke’s 
improvements are thofe, which formerly con- 
fined the monks. Nature has marked them 
with very decifive boundaries. 

This favoured fpot (for it is indeed a beau- 
ful {cene) confifts of a large circular valley, 
the diameter of which is in fome parts a mile ; 
in others, two or three. It’s fugface is various; 
and fome of the rifing grounds within the valley 
stfelf, would ‘even be efteemed lofty, if it 
were not for the grand fkreen of mountains, 
which circles the whole. At the bafe of thofe, 
towards the fouth, runs the Tay, in this place 
broad, deep and filent. ‘The whole valley is 
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interfperfed with wood; both on the banks 
of the river, and in it’s internal parts; and 
would have been a {till more beautiful feene, 
if art had dore as much as nature. Much 
‘indeed it has done ; but, nothing well. @af- 
cades, and-flopes, and other puerilities deform 
a fcene which is in itfelf calculated to receive 
all the grandeur of landfcape. The. walks 
fhew fome contrivance; and might with a 
few alterations, be made beautiful. Indeed 
the whole is capable of receiving any improve- 
ment; and may by this time have. received. it. 
I {peak of it only as it was a dozen. years.ago. 

The. remains of the abbey, fhrouded in 
wood, ftand on; the edge of the lawn; but 
rather. too near the houfe. . The folitude, - 
which naturally belongs to them, and, the 
embellifhments which are neceflary about a 
habitable manfion, interfere rather too much 
with each other®.  Thefe ruins. confitt of 
the nave of the great church, the two fide 
ailes, and.the tower... The architecture. is. .a 
mixture of Gothic, and Saxon; -yét ‘elegant 
in it’s kind. The tower is handfome. At the 


* See this idea more explained; page 24. 
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weft end we obferved the peculiarify of 4 
round, ornamental window, which is not 
exactly in the middle, but appears, as if it 
had been pufhed afide by the point of the 
large one. Part of the old cathedral is 
now the parifh church; and is very beautiful, 
and very flovenly. Near it is a fquare room, 
the burying place of the dukes of: Athol, 
adorned with a tablet, containing the arms 
of all their connections. 

Befides the church, nothing of the abbey 
remains. And indeed in moft of the ruined 
abbeys, both in England, and Scotland, we 


find the. great church is the only part left’; 


which was owing to the piety of the times. 
It was merit to deftroy the. habitations of the 
monks; but it was profanenefs to injure the 
houfe. of God. Thus Knox. would ° exclaim, 
** Down with the nefls, and the rooks will fly off :” 
but, his rage vented itfelf chiefly againft the 
cells of the monks: the abbey . churches 
were generally f{pared. Such was the piety. 
alfo of temporal fpoilers. In a paper of 
Haynes’s, to which reference hath already 
been. made*, when we find 4n inftance of a 


* See page 38, 
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town, ora village deftroyed, we often: find it 
fpecified alfo, that the church was left unin- 
jured. .To this piety even amidft the rage 
of war, and. the zeal of reformation, we are 
indebted for moft of the ruins of abbeys, 
that are yet left in Britain. 

Round one of the rocky mountains, which 
fkreen. the valley of Dunkeld, the duke has 
carried walks; and has planted both that 
mountain, and fome others. Many thoufands 
of young pines are ftruggling for exiftence 
among the crannies of rocks; and many 
thoufands more, which have gotten hold of 
the foil, are flourifhing greatly: for the fitua- 
tion feems wonderfully agreeable to them: 
but on fo broad and lofty a bafe, the whole 
has yet the appearance only of a green mofs 
tinting the rocks; and it will be a century 
before thefe woods, thriving as they are, will 
have confequence’ to break the lines of the 
mountains; and give a proper degree of fylvan - 
tichnefs to the fcene. | 

On the top of one of the mountains behind 
the duke’shoufe, are five fmall lakes; which 


communicate : but we did not fee them ; nor 
is their fcenery probably of any value. 


Oppofite 
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Oppofite to this moutain, and making 2 
part of the fame circular fkreen, ftands a hill 
celebrated in dramatic ftory; the hill of Bir- 
nam: but it is now totally divefted of wood. 
Shakefpear however is right in making it once 
a woody fcene, which it certainly was. Of 
Dunfinane no veftiges remain; except a deep 
double ditch. The fituation appears to have 
been very ftrong. 
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AVING thus taken a view of that fide 

of the Tay, on which the houfe is 
placed, we crofled it again to fee the Hermi- 
tase; a name the duke has given to fome 
improvements he has made on the Bran. 

Down the fide of one of thofe mountains, 
which’ forms the fouthern boundary of the 
valley of Dunkeld, this river tumbles through 
a fteep rocky channel; and falls into the Tay, 
at Inver. A confiderable part of the ground 
along it’s courfe the duke has inclofed: but 
his improvements are not fuitable to the 
{cene. Nothing was required but a fimple 
path to fhew in the moft advantageous manner 
the different appearances. of the river, which 
is. uncommonly wild, and beautiful; and 
fhould:-have been the only object of attention. 
In adorning fuch a) path, the native foreft 
wood, and natural bruifh of. the place had 
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been fufficient. Inftead of this, the path, 
which winds among fragments of rock, is 
decorated with knots of fhrubs and flowers. 

Rocks and flowers, no doubt, make a con- 
traft: and contraft is a fource of beauty. But 
the pleafing contraft fhould be founded either 
in harmony, or propriety. In Horace’s human 
head joined to a horfe’s neck, there is contrat; 
but it is fuch a contraft, ‘as the poet tells us 
every body would laugh at. : The contraft is 
juft the fame between rocks, and cultivated 
fowers—between the grandeft works of nature ; 
and the prettieft little decorations of art. “We 
obje&t not to wild flowers, growing naturally 
among rocks. They are nature’s decoration, 
and are nurtured in the foil, that fuits them. 
We object only when we fee the hand of art 
laying them out in knots. Such ideas in fcenes, 
dedicated to grandeur and folitude are incon- 
gruous, 

And yet propriety may fometimes happily 
unite ideas, which in themfelves are ine 
harmonious. A bull, for inftance, grazing 
with flowers tied to his horns, is abfurd: but 
lead. him in the pomp of facrifice to the altar, 
and his flowers, which connect him properly 
with the fcene, for that reafon become. him. 


Thus 
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Thus an elegant path round the environs of a 
houfe, where you would naturally expect the 
decorating hand of art, is pleafing: propriety 
gives it beauty. But in a wild, rocky fcene, 
where you expect no human dwelling; nor 
any thing but the naked print of nature’s foot, 
all appearance of artifictal ornament offends. 
Having pafied through this elaborate par- 
terre, half inclined to turn back at every ftep, 
we came unexpectedly to an aftonifhing {cene. 
The two rocky cheeks of the river almoft 
uniting comprefs the ftream into a very nar- 
row compafs; and the channel, which de- 
{cends abruptly, taking alfo a fudden turn, 
the water fuffers more than common violence 
from the double refiftance it receives from 
compreflion and obliquity. It’s efforts to 
difengage itfelf, have in a courfe, of ages 
undermined, disjointed, and fractured the 
rock in a thoufand different forms; and have 
filled the whole channel of the defcent with 
fragments of uncommon magnitude, which 
are the maore eafily eftablifhed, one upon the 
broken edges of another, as the fall is rather 
inclined, than perpendicular. Down ‘this 
abrupt channel the whole ftream in foaming 
violence forcing it’s way, through the peculiar 
and 
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and happy.fituation of the fragments, .which 


oppofe it’s courfe, forms one of the grandett, 
and moft beautiful cafcades we. had ever feen. 
At the bottom it has worn an abyfs, in which 
the wheeling waters fuffer a new agitation, 
tho of a different kind. : 
This whole {cene, and it’s accompaniments, 
are not only grand; but picturefquely. beautiful 
in the higheft degree. The compojfition is per- 
fect: but -yet the parts are fo intricate, fo 
various, and fo complicated, that I never 
. found any piece of nature lefs obvious to imita- 
tion. It would coft the readieft pencil a fummer 
day to bring off a good refemblance. My poor 
tool was fo totally difheartened, that.I. could 
not bring it even to make an attempt. The 
broad features of a mountain, the fhape of a 
country, or the line of a lake, are matters of 
eafy exccution, AA trifling error efcapes notice. 
But thefe high finifhed pieces of nature’s 
more complicated workmanfhip, in which the 
beauty, in a great degree, confifts in the 
finifhing ; and in which every touch is ex- 
preflive; eipecially the {pirit, activity, clear- 
nefs, and varicty .of.agitated water, are among 
the moft difficult efforts of the pencil.. When 
the cafcade falls in.a pure, unbroken fheet, it 
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is an object of lefs beauty indeed, but of much 


eafier imitation. 

This grand view, which I fcruple not to cail 
the moft interefting thing of the kind, I ever 
faw, is exhibited through the windows of a 
fammer-houfe; which I fuppofe, gives name 
to the fcene: but it bears no refemblance to the 
idea of a Hermitage. A more exact Hermitage 
had been a better decoration. We canconceivea 
reclufe to have chofen fuch a retreat, and to 
have felt tranquillity of ‘mind perhaps the 
more forcibly near the roar of a catara&. It’s 
noife might exclude every other idca, and leave 
the mind to itfelf.—But fuch a fummer-houfe 
as this would not fuit a reclufe. It is too 
much adorned. 

Among it’s other ornaments, the panes of 
the windows are in part compofed of red and 
green. glafs;. which to thofe, who have never 
feen deceptions of this kind, give anew and 
furprizing effect; turning the water into a 
cataract of fire, or a cafcade of liquid verdi- 
greafe, But fuch deceptions are’ tricks below 
the dignity of fcenes like this. Coloured 
glaffles may be amufing; but I fhould rather 
with to have them hung up in frames with 
handles to be ufed at pleafure, than fixed ina 

window, 
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window, and to impofe the neceffty of looking 
through them. 

The only picturefque glaffes are thofe, which 
the artifts call Claud Loraine glaffes. They 
are combined of two or three different colours ; 
and if the hues are well forted, they give 
the objects of nature a foft, mellow tinge, like 
the colouring of that mafter. The only ufe 
of thefe glaffes, (which have little, but in 
funfhine,) is to give a greater depth to the 
fhades; by which the effect is fhewn with 
more force. How far the painter fhould 
follow his eye, or his glafs in working from 
nature, I am not mafter enough of the theory 


of colouring to afcertain. In general, I am 
apt to believe, that the merit of this kind 
of modified vifion confifts chiefly in it’s no- 
velty; and that nature has given us a better 
apparatus, for viewing objects in a picturefque 
light; than any, the optician can furnifh. 


From the Hermitage we continued our rout 
about a mile and a half farther up the 
river, to fee another grand fcene upon the 
Bran, at a place called the Rumbiing-brig. 
Here nature had almoft formed a bridge of 

rock 
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rock, which is finifhed by art. Under it’s 


arch the river makes a noble rufh, precipitating’ 
itfelf near fifty feet, between the two cheeks of 
the rock, which fupport the bridge. The 
fcenery too around it is ‘very grand; but it 
is alfo very local: for all the ground at a little 
diftance from the Rumbling-brig is a defert 
heath. This bridge made us fome amends for 
having loft, through a miftake, the fight of 
another of the fame kind, near Kinrofs; tho 
the rumbling-brig there was much fuperior in 
grandeur to this, as we were informed by thofe 
who had feen both. 

This fcene is not among the duke’s im- 
provements: but we entered them again about 
a mile above the grand cafcade; and were 
entertained with many beautiful pieces of rock 
fcenery in our return to the Hermitage.—Al- 
moft all the Scotch rivers are rapid, and rocky, 
as the rivers in mountainous countries commonly 
are; but we thought the Bran fuperior in 
thefe refpects, to any we had feen. _It’s whole 
courfe is a continued fcene of violence, op- 
pofition, and every fpecies of agitation; till 
it’s impetuous waters find peace at length in 
the tranquillity of the Tay. 
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Very little advantage however is taken of 
the romantic banks of this river. The path 
might have been carried up one fide of it, 
and down the other ; ftraying artleffly to thofe 
parts, where the moft beautiful views are 
prefented ; without any forced openings, for- 
mal ftands, white feats, or other artificial 
introductions preparatory to the feveral {cenes. 
But this walk, which has neither nature in 
it, nor art, carries you up and down in the 
fame track. It is fortunate however that you 
have fuch a variety of beautiful {Cenes, that 
the eye is not difgufted with fecing them 
twice over. 


In a gloomy ceil, on the banks of the river, 
we found an infcription, which joined it’s 
kindred ideas with thofe of the {cene. 


Ah! fee the form, which faintly gleams’: 
*Tis Ofcar, come to cheer my dreams. 
On wreaths of mift it glides away : 

Oh! ftay, my lovely Ofcar, ftay. 
Awake the harp to doleful lays, 

And footh my foul with Ofcar’s praife. 
Wake, Ofcian, laft of Fingal’s line ; 
And mix thy fighs, and tears with mine. 
The fhell is ceafed in Ofcar’s hall, 

Since gloomy Cairbar {aw thee fall. 

The roe o’er Morven playful bounds, 
Nor fears the cry of Ofcar’s hounds. 
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Thy four grey ftones the hunter f{pies; 
Peace to the hero’s ghoft he cries. 


As we pafled along the higher banks, we faw 
another infcription engraven upon a rock 
within the bed of the river; and as we de- 
fcended to it, we expeGed to fee an account 
of fome life preferved, or fome natural cu- 
fiofity found upon that {pot: but when we 
arrived at it, we were informed, in fair and 
handfome Roman characters, that a hole in ° 
the rock, near’ the infcription (fcooped, as 
there were many, by the vortices of the river) 
was on fuch a day, fome years ago, drunk 
full of punch by a fet of gentlemen, whofe 
names are infcribed at length. ‘The atchieve- 
ment appears to have been great in it’s way; 
but one fhould have been ‘forry to have met 
the name of a friend recorded on fuch an 
occafion. 


At Dunkeld we heard, in all it’s circum- 
ftances, the melancholy tale of the late duke 
of Athol’s death. He had fhewn no fymp- 
toms of defpondency, till within a few weeks 
of that-event; yet it was thought proper to 
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give his fervants a caution over him. His 
watchfulnefs however eluded theirs. 

It was about eight o’clock in a dark No- 
vember night, when he flipt out of a door, 
which opens upon the lawn. He was in- 
ftantly miffed, and lights were difpatched in 
all directions; but without effect. His bro- 
ther was in the houfe. The fervants_pri- 
vately informed him. A full hour was fpent 
in fruitlefs fearch. It was now thought ne- 
ceflary to inform the duchefs.. Several hours 
pafled in painful f{ufpence. Intelligence of 
no kind could be obtained.. Every. one had 
his fufpicions ; but no one durft avow them. 

Some time after midnight, a fellow brought 
in the duke’s hat, which he had found by 
the fide of the river. This put an.end. to 
every glimpfe of hope: but the fatal event 
was not confirmed, till late the next morn- 
ing, when the body was found in the Tay, 
about three miles below the houfe. 3 

What it was that threw him into that 
dejeftion of fpirits, which occafioned- this 
cataftrophe; or whether it was a malady of mind 
or body, could never be explained. No» caufe 
appeared, either from, his fortunes,.or any 
other circumftance. He was oneof the moft 

amiable 
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amiable noblemen in Scotland. His life was 
not only innocent and domeftic ; but correct, 
and virtuous: and what in men of his rank is 
more uncommon, I have heard, it was religi- 
ous. No man was more beloved: nor did any 
man enjoy more of that ferenity and cheerful- 
nefs, which generally attend a benevolent, and 
well regulated mind. 

When we fee a man who has raifed a fudden 
and princely fortune by the iron arts of op- 
preffion, finking, after the heyday of enjoy- 
ment is over, into melancholy; unable to en- 
dure the horror of his own thoughts, and arm- 
ing his own hand againft himfelf, we are not 
furprized : it is the natural courfe of things: it 
is the ferpent, that recoils upon itfelf. But 
when we fee a man of virtue, and piety under 
thefe terrors of mind; when we fee the ap- 
pearance of guilt in the breaft of innocence; 
when we fee that, neither the higheft fortunes, 
nor even the cheerfulnefs of religion itfelf can 
fecure the mind from thefe inbred horrors ; 
human nature ftands abafhed in the midft of 
all it’s precarious enjoyments: werevere the myf{- 
terious hand of heaven; and learn a leffon of 
humility, which nothing elfe in this world 
can give. 
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*, ROM Dunkeld we continued our journey 

ae Blair-caftle, which is about twenty 
miles farther north. The whole road is a 
continuation of picturefque fcenery. Through 
the firft eight miles we accompanied the Tay ; 
which entertained us with all the playful variety 
that a river can exhibit. Sometimes it came 


‘unning up to the foreground. Then it 


would hide itfelf beneath a woody precipice. 
Then again, when we knew not what was 
become of it, it would appear in the diftance, 
forming it’s meanders along fome winding vale. 


When we leave the Tay,’ we meet the 
Tummel, which, tho lefs wild in it’s accom- 
paniments, performs it’s evolutions with as 
much beauty. One {cene upon it’s bank cal- 
led aloud for the pencil. We had many, in 
which were greater beauties; but they were 
mixed, as is often the cafe, with fomething 
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awkward. But this view was almoft purely pic- 
turefque. A broad fand-bank ftretched before 
the eye, as a fecond diftance, round which the 
river formed an indented curve: it’s banks 
were well decorated, and the view was clofed, 
in the fafhion of Scotch landfcape, with beau- 
tiful mountains. 

Mere drawing, ich colouring, can at 
beft, only exprefs the forms of objects ; and by 
adding a little light and fhade, endeavour to 
grace them with fomething of an artificial 
effect. How much the face of nature muft 
fuffer from fuch partial imitation, is evident ; 


as her colours and tints are her principal glory : 
but they are fo local, fo fugitive, fo mixed, 


and indifcriminate, that they muft often be 
taken on the fpot, or loft. The only ¢rue 
method of transferring the tints of nature, is, 
with your pallet in your hand: and every 
painter, who wifhes to form himfelfas a colourift 
after nature, muft accuftom himfelf to copy 
her features, and complexion, as he does thofe 
of other beauties, from the life. And in this 
operation, it is his beft method, when it is in 
his power, to watch the opportunity of the 
beft ey for the face of nature, like other 

faces, 
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faces, appears to more advantage under fome 
lights, than under others. 

The next beft method of catching the hues 
of nature, is by tinting a drawing on the fpot, 
from which the artift may paint at his leifure. 
But this is a very imperfect method, as the 
hues of nature muft greatly evaporate, and 
lofe their fpirit in a fecond tranflation. 

To aflift however in this matter, I cannot 
help mentioning a method which might per- 
haps be of fome little ufe in fixing at leaft the 
coarfer tints of nature, where time and oppor- 
tunity of doing it better, are wanting. Let 
the artift carry about with him a book, on the 
leaves of which are exhibited in {quares a va- 
riety of different tints. As all the tints of na- 
ture are fuppofed to be mixed from three ori- 
ginal colours, yellow, blue, and red, they may 
be claffed under them. With thefe tints the 
artift may compare the hues of nature; and 
-each {quare being numbered, he may fix a few 
characteriftic hues in his drawing by a refer- 
ence to the number. I call this however a 
mere fuccedaneum; as there are a thoufand 
variegated tints in nature, which it would be 
impoflible to fix in this way: and indeed as 
the whole method is mere theory; and was 
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never, as far as I know, applied to prattice, 
it might be found, upon trial, very inade- 
quate. This digreffion was cocafioned by 
a view upon the Tummel, to which the co- 
louring of a fand-bank, and it’s harmonizing 
with the objects in it’s neighbourhood, pave a 
beauty, that in a mere uncoloured drawing is 
entirely loft. 


The banks of the Tummel are chiefly paf- 
toral, but when it is joined by the Garry, or 
rather received into it, we had an ample fpeci- 
men of the fublime. The pafs of Killicranky 
began now to open, which is the great en- 
trance into the highlands in thefe parts; and 
may be called the Caledonian Thermopyle; 
tho indeed what are generally called the high- 
lands, as I obferved, begin at Dunkeld. This 
pafs forms a very magnificent fcene. The 
vallies, as we approach it, are beautiful. 
Two or three gentlemen have fixed their habi- 
tations among them, and feem to have made 
a good choice. 

As we enter the pafs, the mountains, on 
each fide, expand in noble, irregular wings. 
The road takes the right, and may be faid to 

traverfe 
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rayerfe the da/e of the mountain, when com- 

pared with it’s fummit: but when compar- 
ed with it’s real bafe, it is raifed to a giddy 
height. It is a great addition to the fcene to 
look down upon the river foaming among 
rocks, diving into woods, and forcing it’s way 
among the huge fragments that have tumbled 
into it’s channel from the mountain. 

Two of the fcenes we met with in thef 
wild regions, were particularly picturefque. 
In one the floping corner of a mountain, 
with the road winding round it, forms the 
foreground: the middle is occupied by a 
bridge over the Garry; and fome of the grand 
prominences of the pafs fill the diftance. 

The other confifts chiefly of a fecond dif- 
tance, in which the river forms a {ort of pool, 
~and the mountains a very pleafing combination 
around it. 

By this time we had nearly opened the 
pafs, which continues about a mile, difplaying, 
im one part or other of it’s ample curve, every 
fpecies of rough and picturefque fcenery. In 
general, however, as it’s lofty fkreens are 
brought very near the eye, they are too large, 
and refra€tory to be moulded into compofition. 
Innumerable parts of them may with little 
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trouble be hewn into good foregrounds: but 
they afford few materials delicate enough for 
a diftance. 

In a military light, this entrance into the 
highlands has, at all times, been confidered as a 
very formidable defile. In the laft rebellion a 
body of Heffians having been detached into thefe 
parts of Scotland, made a full paufe at this 
{trait, refufing to march farther. It appeared 
to them as the xe plus ultra of habitable country. 

In king William’s time, it was marked 
with the deftruction of a royal army. ‘The 
only {pirited attempt, in his reign, in favour 
of the Jacobite canfe, was made by Clavers 
lord vifcount Dundee. This chief, who 
was a man both of honour and enterprize, 
collected a body of forces, and fet up the 
ftandard of the exiled prince. With great 
zeal he importuned all the difaffected clans to 
join him; but amidft the warmeft profeffions 
he found only luke-warm afliftance. Mor- 
tified by repeated difappointments, and chagrin- 
ed at having the whole burden of the war 
upon himfelf, he was {kulking about Lockabar 
with a few ftarved, and ill armed troops, 
hefitating what courfe to ‘take; when he 
received advice, that general Mackay, who 

was 
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was in queft of him, at the head of the Englifh 


army, was in full march towards the pafs of 
Killicranky. In the midft of defpair a beam 
of hope infpired him. He harrangued his 
men; affured’ them of fuccefs; roufed them 
to action; and fell upon Mackay, as he filed 
out of the ftraits, with fo much judgment, 
and well directed fury, that in feven minutes 
the Englifh infantry was broken, and the 
horfe in as many more.—In the article of 
victory Dundee was mortally wounded. An 
old highlander fhewed us a few trees, under 
the fhade of which he was led out of the 
battle; and where he breathed his laft with 
that intrepidity, which is fo nobly defcribed by 
a modern Scotch poet*, in an interview be- 
tween death, and a victorious hero. 

«© Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings teaze him. 

«* Death comes. Wi’ fearlefs eye he fees him; 

«©-Wi’ bloody hand a welcome gies him: 

«¢ And when he fa’s, 


«¢ Flis lateft draught of breathing leaves him 
‘© In faint huzzas.”’ 


Dundee was the life of a caufe, which in this 
fhort blaze of fuccefs expired. 


* Poems by Robert Burns, p. 38, 
From 
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From the ftraits of Killicranky we {oon 
arrived within the diftri@t of the Blair of Athol, 
as this part of the country is called.  Blairé 
caftle, which is the capital of this wide domain, 
makes but a mean appearance. It ftands, 
as you approach it, under a mountain, with 
a wood before it: but the former is ill fhaped ; 
and the latter, which is chiefly’ of fir, is 
formal. 

Mean however as this caftle appears at pree 
fent in the light of a fortrefs, it was once a 
place of high renown; and has many a hiftory 
annexed to it. As it was the only fortrefs in 
thefe wild parts, it was ever thought a place 
of confequence ; and had it’s fhare in every 
difturbance of the times. In many fcenes of 
violence it was engaged, during the feuds of 
ariftocracy : but it makes no figure in hiftory, 
before the civil wars of the laft century. In 
the year 1644 it ventured to check the career 
of that celebrated hero the marquifs of Mon- 
trofe: but it paid dear for it’s temerity. He 
laid fiege to it; and took it by affault! Ten 
years after, it fell under the difpleafure of 
Cromwell; and experienced the fame fate. 


But 
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But in the laft rebellion it had better fortune. 
Sir Andrew Agnew feized it with a body of 
feventy horfe, and held it for the king. The 
rebels twice attacked it, but each time without 
fuccefs. | 


The late duke of Athol feeing his family 


_ feat thus fubjected to fo many infults on ac- 


count of it’s ftrength, took a refolution to 
difmantle it, that it might never again be an 
object of military concern. He did not per- 
haps fufficiently confider, that if any future 
trouble fhould arife, itis full as likely in it’s 
prefent ftate of weaknefs to become a prey; 
as in it’s ancient ftate of prowefs to have been 
made a fortrefs. Be it as it will, the pi@u- 
re{que eye regrets the lofs of it’s towers, and 
battlements; and is hurt at feeing a noble 
caftle transformed into an ordinary houfe. 

But tho Blair-caftle appeared, on our ap- 
proach, to fland under a mountain, it changed 
it’s fituation, as we arrived on the fpot. The 
mountains take a circular form around it; 
and it ftands feated on a plain, as the word 
Blair, in the Erfe language, implies. We 
found alfo, that notwithftanding it’s outward 


“appearance, the apartments are noble, and 


furnifhed in grand tafte. 
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The fcenery about the houfe is inferior td 
that at Dunkeld; and yet it is fuitable to the 
grandeur of a great houfe, and capable of 
much improvement. The plain, on which 
the houfe ftands, f{preads about a mile in front ; 
and might be beautifully diverfified with 
lawns and wood. At prefent it is much 
injured by viftas, and a_ kitchen-garden, 
which tho extraordinary in it’s way, is ftill a 
nuifance. 

At the end of the plain runs the Tilt, a 
rapid and rocky ftream: but it is of no fervice 
in the view; for it lies within fuch lofty 
banks, that it is invifible, till you arrive on 
the fpot. There the duke has conducted 
walks; but I cannot fay much in praife either 
of the artifice with which they are conducted, 
or of their fimplicity. In the courfe of them 
you fee the cafcades of two or three {treams, 
which fall down the bank into the Tilt, and 
are admired more than they deferve.. The 
bank is of lofty and broken rock; and the 
ftreams are by no means inconfiderable; yet the 
very circumftance of their falling z#fo the river 
is a great differvice to them as capital ob- 
jects.. It makes them appear {maller by bring- 


ing them into comparifon with a greater 
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ftream. It exhibits them alfo in an awkward 
fituation: for as they fall down the fide of an 
extended bank, they do not fill the eye like 
a tiver, pouring down between rocks, and 
feen as a fimple obje& in one grand point of 
view. One of them is called the York- 
cafcade, in compliment to the late archbithop 
Drummond; and is admired for it’s broken 
{tages. For myfelf, I am more pleafed with 
a fimple conftructiion. That at Dunkeld 
indeed is infinitely broken; but it is {till one 
noble gufh: whereas this is frittered, and 
divided into feveral diftinct parts, each of 
which makes a little feparate whole. 

Having viewed the difpofition of the ground 
in the front of the houfe, we viewed it next 
on the other fide, where it is much more 
beautiful. The . mountains here approach 
nearer the houfe, between two of which runs 
a valley about a mile in length; and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. The fides and bottom 
of this. valley are wholly filled with wood, 
through which runs a rocky and founding 
ftream. This beautiful piece of natural {ce- 
nery is improved as it ought to be. A 
delightful walk about two miles in leneth 
is conducted round it; and is in all it’s 
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parts eafy, and. natural; except -that, here 
and there, a femi-circular parapet is fet off 
from the walk, to thew fome parts of the 
river and rocks at the bottom. They might 
have been fhewn better by the fimple, and 
natural curve of the walk. Thefe prepara- 
tory flations always injure the effect, by 
exciting beforehand the expectation of it. 
The charm of novelty is fo far loft. 

Between this fcenery and the houfe are a 
few acres, which are laid out with more em- 
bellifhment; but lefs tafte. What we chiefly 
admired here, were fome firs of the fpruce 
kind, which we thought the moft picturefque, 
we had ever feen. ‘They were indeed 

a ftately progeny of pines ; 
With all their ‘floating foliage richly robed. 


If Dunkeld appeared more the retired feat 


pleafure ; Blair-caftle, efpecially in it’s ancient 
form, was more the refidence of the highland 
chieftain. Here he was always found in the 
article of danger. Here his clan muftered 
around him; and here he fed them, and kept 
their courage alive, from his extenfive paftures, 

and vaft ranges of foreft. 
Thefe waftes we wifhed much to vifit; 
and fhould have found great amufement in 
traverfing 
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traverfing their extenfive boundaries, and ex- 
amining their various inhabitants—in fpringing 
the ptarmigan, and other heath birds, that 
frequent them; in hearing their various cries 
and notes; and in feeing thofe herds of wild 
ftags, which are never feen in cultivated cha- 
fes; and among them the nimble roe-buck, 
bounding in it’s native clime: but fo wide 
are thefe domains, that we were informed we 
might have travelled twenty or thirty miles, 
before we could have gratified our curiofity. 
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ROM Blair to Taymouth, which we 

 propofed next to vifit, we found two 
roads; one to the north by Donacardoc, and 
the other to the fouth by repaffing the ftraits 
of Killicranky. ‘The latter is the better road, 
but we chofe the former, as leading through 
a new country. 


The firft object, that called our attention, 
after we left Blair, were the falls of the river 
Freer. About two miles beyond Blair, we 
were directed to leave the road on our right, 
and to purfue the courfe of that river, which, 
as it comes tumbling down a lofty hill, would 
fhew us feveral fine cafcades. They were 
{carce worth fo long and perpendicular a walk. 
One of them indeed is a grand fall; but it 
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is fo naked in it’s accompaniments, and feen 
from fo bad a point, that upon the whole 
it is of little value. 


In our way to Donacardoc, and beyond it, 
the country in general, is wild and moun- 
tainous: but the vallies are wide; and ex- 
tenfive; and as we pafied along their {weeping 
fides, many of the fcenes were very noble. 
The mountains retiring in different diftances 
from the eye, marfhalled themfelves in the 
moit beautiful forms, and expanded their vaft 
concave bofoms to receive the moft enchanting 
lights. .The pitturefque traveller indeed, if 
he finds the lights as we found them, will 
be fufficiently rewarded for his trouble in tra- 
verfing this rough country. The fcenes on 
the right, are thofe, which will chiefly engage 
‘his attention. 

And here I cannot help difclofing what 
appears to me a truth; tho fo bold a one, 
that it ought only perhaps to be opened to 
the initiated. In the exhibition of diftant 
mountains on paper, or canvas, unlefs you 
make them exceed their real or proportional 
fize, they have no effect. It is inconceiv- 

able 
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able how objects leffen by diftance. Examine 
any diftance, clofed by mountains, in a ca- 
mera, and you will eafily fee what a poor, 
diminutive appearance the mountains make. 
By the power of perfpective they are leffened 
to nothing. Should you reprefent them in 
your landicape in fo diminutive a form, all 
dignity, and grandeur of idea would be loft. 
The cafe is, a {crap of canvas compared with 
the vaftnefs of nature’s fcale, mifleads’ the 
eye; and if the exaé# proportion of the moun- 
tain be obferved, it is fo trifling, that we 
cannot eafily fer, wade ourfelves, it is the repre- 
Jentative of fo vaft, and enormous a mafs. 

If indeed the mountain always, and in- 
variably appeared under one hue, the eye might 
in fome degree learn to infer the diftance from 
the colour, and of courfe the bulk. But this 
is not the cafe. The colour of mountains is 
as various, as the colour of the fky. Light 
etherial blue, which is the colour of the air, 
is the hue thrown upon the moft removed 
objects. But the blue mountain can only be 
reprefented under the bright and colourlefs 
fky. You would often with to adorn your 
landfcape with other appearances of nature ; 
in which the diftant mountain affumes other 

2 hues. 
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hues. It is brown, or it is purple, or it 
is grey: and all thefe in a variety of degrees. 
So that colour is by no means a criterion of 
bulk.—Befides you often wifh to introduce 
your mountain nearer than the diftance at 
which it affumes aerial blue. And when 
this is the cafe, it’s furface is fubje& to a 
fill greater variety of tints; and it’s bulk, 
is confequently with more difficulty afcertained 
from it’s colour. 

Even 7m nature the eye is apt to make fre- 
quent miftakes; and often misjudges with 
regard both to bulk, and diftance; notwith- 
{tanding it is able to form comparifons from 
the various objeéts that appear in the extent 
of landfcape around, which may aflift the 
judgment. But in painting, the eye has not 
this affiftance. It has only the objets of a 
very circumfcribed {pot to compare by, and 
cannot therefore deduce the real fize of the 
mountain, for want of objects of comparifon. 
We mutt. therefore enlarge the feale a little 
beyond nature, to make nature look like her- 
felf. If indeed the picture and nature fhould 
be brought together, the deception will be 
apparent: otherwife the deceftion appears the 
reality. | 
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The celebrated boat of Raphael, in the 
cartoon of the draught of fithes, is a f@ion 
fomewhat of this kind, in which the boat 
is reprefented much lefs than the truth, left 
the real truth fhould offend. An object of 
the full fize of a boat fo near the eye, would 
have ingrofled too much of the {pectator’s 
attention; and the painter hoped the beauty 
of his figures would engage the eye fo much, 
as to pais over the inaccuracy. If indeed the 
abfurdity could have been removed with a lit. 
tle contrivance, it would certainly have been 
better. As fo great a mafter however found 
reafon to make his obje@ too little; another 
artift, by a parity of reafon, may make his 
object too large. 

The ancient columnal {culptures at Rome 
were accompanied with a degree of this ar- 
tificial deception. As the figures at the top 
of the column, would be feen from the bottom 
diminithed out of all Proportion, if they had 
been of the natural fize, the {culptors very 
properly made them much larger than the 
life; fo that the eye fecing them from the 


bottom, conceived them to be of the proper 
fize. 
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As we left the wild country about Dona- 
-cardoc, we met our old acquaintance the 
river Garry: and were furprized to fee it, 
tho fo much nearer it’s fource, in better plight 
than it appeared at Killicranky. Here it oc- 
cupies a broad channel; and makes an ample 
fweep: but there, tho it had received many 
confiderable acceffions, it made. no figure. 
The cafe was, it was there contracted, and 
limited within narrow banks, except in that 
part, where it fpreads into a pool: fo that 
aliho it contained more water, it made a lefs 
appearance. 


From the banks of the Garry we found 
more coarfe country: but it was of no con- 
tinuance. The fteep fides of Glen-lion received 


us, and afforded us feveral views, which were 


magnificent in their kind, into the deep recefies 
of the dell; where the river is fometimes 
feen, but oftener only heard; and where it's 
fequeftered haunts are feldom interrupted by 
human curiofity. The eye is often carried 
many fathoms below, into thefe depths ‘of 

folitude ; 
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folitude ; and is as often arrefted in mid-way by 
the fpreading tops of trees, from whence getting 
pafflage perhaps again through fome opening 
among them, it is baffled a fecond time, by the 
darknefs of the recefs. The fplendid tints of 
fun-fhine fleeping, as Shakefpear phrafes it, upon 
the tops of the trees, and the deep fhadows be- 
neath them, afforded the ftrongeft contraft, and 
were blended with the moft perfect harmony ; 
an effet, which nature is wonderful in pro- 
ducing; but which art, without great atten- 
tion, will fail in attempting. It is much 
eafier to carry off juftly a light or fhade; and 
blend it gradually with. it’s oppofite; than 
to manage with juft expreflion the extremes 
of either, when brought into contact. Amu- 
fing as thefe views were, they would have 
been more fo, if the edge of the precipice 
on which we travelled, had been better 
guarded. Our attention, in fome degree, was 
engaged by our danger. 

Along the fide of Glen-lion we miffed our 
road; and inftead of taking the dire&t way 
to Taymouth, we went fix miles round by 
general Wade’s bridge. This we had rea- 
fon to efteem good fortune. What we 
miffed we knew not: but the country we 
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gained, was uncommonly beautiful. It is of 
that fpecies, which may be technically termed 
a plano-valley. Before us ftretched a cham- 
paign of four or five miles in length, and 
near two in breadth. Through the middle 
of it ran a winding road. On the right, it 
was {kreened by a mountain wooded with 
clumps, and varied with objects, at fuch a 
diftance, as throws that equivocal veil over 
them, in which the eye fo much delights. 
The conclufion only of this mountain could 
be introduced:in a picture: but the whole 
was beautiful in nature. The oppofite fkreen 
of the valley was ftill bolder, more rocky, 
and equally pi¢turefque. The middle was 
occupied by a fine diftance of retiring moun- 
tains. 

At the bottom of the right-hand mountain 
ran the Tay; but it kept out of fight, till 
we had paffed the bridge. It then took the 
lead among the objects, that entertained us; 
and prefented us with two or three fine 
reaches; in one of which efpecially, the 
mountains, water, and wood combined with 
peculiar beauty in picturef{que compofition. 


Soon 
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Soon after, we came to Kenmore, which 
is a neat little town, built by Lord Breadal- 
bin, at the foot of Loch-tay. Nothing can 
ftand more {weetly: the lake is fpread on one 
fide of it, and on the other, are Lord Breadal- 
bin’s improvements. 

The view of the lake from the rifing 
grounds near the church, is capital. On the 
tight, a lofty mountain falls into the water, 
and forms a grand promontory. It’s lines 
at the bafe are finely broken by a wooded 
ifland. Another promontory projects from the 
oppofite fhore, and both together form the 
‘water into a {pacious bay. Between the two 
promontories the diftant mountains recede in 
perfpective ; and the lake goes off in the form 
of another bay. We feldom meet with a 
grander piece of lake-fcenery. 

Having taking this firft view of the lake, 
we embarked upon it; expecting, that as it’s 
reaches opened, our entertainment would in- 
creafe. But having continued our voyage near 
a league, we found no part equal to what we 


firft faw. 
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One inducement to this voyage, was a 
cafcade on the banks of the lake, which 
had been reprefented to us as an uncom- 
mon piece of fcenery. A pompous preface 
fo often produces difappointment, that expect- 
ing a difappointment here, we were agreeably 
furprized. We found a very beautiful fcene. 
It is not indeed of fo fublime a kind, as that 
of the Hermitage at Dunkeld. It is of a ta- 
mer nature, gliding down an excavated rock ; 
but meeting with interruption enough to give it 
variety. It’s accompaniments are very beautiful. 
The rock it falls from, is lofty, ad well broken : 
and it graces the center of a little woody the- 
atre; which nature feems to have made on 
purpofe for it, and where it is fhewn to much 
advantage. Lord Breadalbin, to whom it be- 
Tongs, introduces the ftranger to it through a fort 
of fubterranean paflage,' the neceflity of which 
did not appear. It is an exhibition, which 
wants no aid to give it confequence. 

In our return we had a view of the church 
and bridge of Kenmore, and of the mountains, 
and ifland, in it’s neighbourhoood: but from 
fo low a point, they loft much of their digni- 
ty. We landed alfo upon the ifland; but © 
found little to amufe us. 

And 
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And yet this ifland, {mall and contemptible 
as it appears, has more than one hiftory an- 
nexed to it. Here ftood formerly a f{mall, 
but elegant priory dedicated by Alexander the 
firft of Scotland, to the memory of his belov- 
ed queen, who was the natural daughter of 
Henry the firft of England. At his death it 
was more liberally endowed; and he entrufted 
the repofe of his own foul, as well as his 
queen’s, to the prayers of pious monks, 
whom he eftablifhed for that purpofe, in this 
religious retirement. Often in the calm till 
hour of evening, or before the fun had rifen 
upon the mountains, the boatman plying his 
courfe, would reft on his oars, to liften to. 
the chanted hymn, or early matins, as they 
came floating in the breeze along the furface 
of the lake. 

In after times this ifland wore another face. 
When the bravery of Montrofe carried every 
thing before him in defence of the royal caufe, 
which was nearly in it’s wane in England; 
a numerous body of Campbells, againft whom 
the rigour of Montrofe was chiefly directed, 

took poffeffion of this ifland, where they forti- 
fied themfelves among the ruins. Montrofe 
took, and garrifoned it; and it continued in 


the 
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the hands of the loyalifts till 16 54, when 
general Monk retook it. It would now how- 
ever be difficult to trace the leaft veltige in it 
either of religion, or war. | 
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AVING finifhed our voyage, we took 

a walk to Taymouth, lord Breadal- 
bin’s feat, where we. met with little to engage 
our curiofity. The houfe ftands on a lawn, 
between two mountains, which open to the 
lake; tho the architect has contrived to fkreen 
it intirely from the view of the water. The 
lawn is about a mile in breadth, diverfified 
with a great ‘variety of ground. Under the 
fouthern mountain, a quarter of a mile be- 
hind the houfe, runs the Tay; which, tho 
not fo grand a river, as we found it at- Dun- 
keld, is however a noble, and rapid ftream. 
The banks of the river, the lawn, and the 
mountains around, are all well cloathed with 
wood; and the whole fcene is capable of 
great improvement: but when we faw it*, 
nothing like tafte had been exercifed upon it. 


#* In the year 1776. 
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The houfe was formerly a turreted caftle, 
and is now by the addition of two wings, 
a large, convenient, tho unpleafing manfion. 
The grounds around it were laid out with 
little beauty ; and the walks were formal, and 
ill contrived ; pacing under the paling of the 
park, inftead ©f winding around, and taking 
fuch circuits as might thew the lake, and 
mountains to moft advantage. ‘There was a 
grand walk alfo beyond the Tay ; which had 
coft more than it deferved. Indeed the walks 
on neither fide of the river feemed intended 
to fhew the fcenery; but rather as avenues 
to a few tawdry, inelegant buildings, which 
terminated them. Nothing could fhew a 
more thorough inattention to every idea of . 
beauty and tafte, than the whole contrivance 
of the place. 

Perhaps no country in the world abounds 
more with grand fituations, efpecially in the 
highland parts of it, than Scotland: and per- 
haps none of the Scotch nobility have a greater 
variety of noble fituations, than the earls of 
Breadalbin. Whether they wifhed for ele- 
vated, or fheltered fituations—for views of 
wood, of water, or of mountains—they had 

choice 
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choice of every kind. When therefore, we 
fee a fituation fo unhappily chofen, in the 
neighbourhood of fuch a fcene as Loch-Tay ; 
we are apt to think it required fome inge- 
nuity, and contrivance to fix it. The fitu- 
ation indeed in itfelf would not be fo bad, 
if we did not fee every where around it, 
fituations that are fo much better. 

Of all the views which a great houfe fhould 
wifh to command, I think a noble diftance is 
the moft defirable. This was the opinion 
of Horace. He commends the houfe, 


longos quz profpicit agros. 


And I think he is right. Difant views, if 


there is a good foreground, are generally the 


' moft pleafing; as they contain the greateft 


variety, both in themfelves, and in their 
accidental variations. But if you have before 
your windows, a beautiful lake retiring among 
mountains into remote diftance, as lord Bread- 
albin might have had, adorned with woody 
banks, and tufted iflands; while his houfe 
might have been fkreened from the rough 
quarters of the fky; it is all one would with 
for in a fituation. 
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As we left lord Breadalbin’s, we had, from 
the road near Maxwell’s temple, a very pic- 
turefque view of the lake and it’s environs. 
Fhe water bears only a fmall proportion ; 
but the promontories {weeping into it, the 
iflands detached from the main, and a diftant 
view of the grand mountain of Benavoir, which 
occupies the head of the lake, unite in form- 
ing a very noble land{cape. 


In this country originated the maffacre of 
Glencoe. The fact is noted: but a. detail 
of circumftances does not often find it’s way 
into hiftory*. They who have never met 
with this detail, will be thocked to find. in 
the feventeenth century, an ation marked with 
fuch circumftances of horrid cruelty and 
treachery, as are rarely found in the annals 
of a Roman, of an Eaftern defpot. 

After the ad of fettlement had pafied in 
Scotland, as well as in England, in favour 
of king William; and the government ex- 
pected fubmiffion from all it’s fubjects, a 


number of the highland-clans bowed with 
; | 
* I believe Dr. Smollet is the only Aiferian, who enters 
into the detail of this fhocking affair. 
great 
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great reluctance to the new yoke. Many 
ineffectual efforts having been made to bring 
them toa better mind, the ratio ultima regum 
was at length refolved on; and a _ proclama- 
tion was iffued, which threatened them with 
military execution, if they did not take the 
oaths before the beginning of the year 1692. 
This meafure carried ftrong conviction into 
the Highlands, and made {feveral converts to 
the principles of the revolution. Many how- 
ever could ill brook the idea of what they 
efteemed fo arbitrary a proceeding ; and among 
thefe, the loudeft was Macdonald of Glencoe. 
This haughty chief, in oppofition to all the 
perfuafions of his friends, would exclaim with 
eager afleverations, that he would fuffer any 
extremity rather than fubmit. ‘ When I take 
arms againft them, he would cry, let them 
fend their military executioners: but while 
my opinions keep at home, they injure no 
man.” Notwithftanding however this lofty 
language, as the day of grace began to expire, 
his fears for his wife, his children, and his 
dependents, got the better of his indignation ; 
and he made his fubmiffion at Inverary be- 
fore the fheriff of the county; tho, through 
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an unavoidable accident, three or four days 
after the allotted period. 

This chief it feems, in the violence of the 
times, a little before the revolution, had plun- 
dered the lands of the earl of Breadalbin. 
For this, and fome other acts of animofity, 
that nobleman, it is thought, had devoted 
him to deftruGion; and is accufed of per- 
fuading king William to put him, and all 
his clan under military execution, as a terror 
to other difaffected parts of the Highlands. 
No inquiry therefore was made, whether 
Macdonald had fubmitted, or would fubmit; 
but a warrant for putting to death near two 
hundred innocent people, was difpatched with 
as little ceremony, as if it had been an order 
to apprehend a {mugeler. This horrid war- 
rant having paffed through all the ufual forms, 
was brought to the king, who figned it, it 
is faid, without {cruple; tho I think, it is 
probable, that Macdonald’s fubmiffion was con- 
cealed from him. Bifhop Burnet indeed* 
endeavours to make the king intirely ignorant 
of the whole affair. He was rather dilatory, 
the bithop fays, in bufinefs; and ufed to put 


* See his hiftory of his own times, 
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off figning papers, till they began to multi- 
ply; when he would fign them in a lump 
with too little examination. In this preci- 
pitate manner, he gives us to underftand, the 
king figned the fatal warrant againft the in- 
habitants of Glencoe. | 

From the king it was directed to the f{e- 
cretary of ftate in Scotland; who fent it, 
in the courfe of bufinefs, to the commanding 
officer of Argyle’s regiment, then in garrifon 
at Fort William. 

Early in February, 1691, 4 detachment 
from that corps took poffeffion of the valley 
of Glencoe; and when Macdonald inquired 
into their intention, he was told it was friend- 
ly; and had in view only to levy the arrears 
of fome ill-paid taxes. Upon this Macdo- 
nald and his dependents, laid afide all appre= 
henfions (as indeed having fubmitted to go- 
vernment, they had no grounds to harbour 
any) and entertained the troops hofpitably, 
during the {pace of fifteen days. 

On the evening of the fixteenth day, young 
Macdonald obfervéd the guards wete doubled ; 
and thought he faw fomething among the 
troops, which he did not well underftand. 
He brought his fufpicions to his father: but 
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the old man endeavoured with jocularity to 
difperfe them. The youth however at the 
clofe of day, drew his brother afide, and 
carried him out privately among the {oldiers, 
to make obfervations.' Approaching a guard ~ 
under the cover of the night, they overheard 
a centinel tell -his fellow, that <‘‘ It was a 
«© brutal work, but their officers muft anfwer 
«© for it.’ Upon this the two young men 
in terror made inftantly to their father’s houfe: 
—but the bloody deed was begun. As they 
approached, they heard the report of fire arms 
—they heard the fhrieks of defpair; and faw 
the houfe furrounded by armed men. Old 
“Macdonald was fhot through the head, as 
he ‘flept by his wife: and, at the fame time, 
4 Highland gentleman, who was then upon 
a vifit to him; tho he had the king’s pro- 
tection in his pocket. The houfes of the 
tenants, and dependents of the family, were 
furrounded alfo, and every man butchered, 
who was found. A pillage enfued; and all 
the wanton cruelty was practifed, which is 
cuftomary at the facking of a town. 

The women and children indeed were {pared : 
but fuch of them, as had neither died of 
the fright, nor had been. butchered by mif- 
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take, were turned out naked, at the dead of 
night—a keen, freezing night,—with all their 
calamities about them, into a wafte covered 
with fnow. , 

When the morning rofe, the horrid deed 
appeared in all it’s guilt. Thirty-eight 
flaughtered bodies were drawn out; and the 
women, who had never attempted to fly, 
were in general found either ftarved to death ; 
or expiring with their children under hedges. 
It was thought, that about a hundred of 
thofe deftined to flaughter, had efcaped through 
the intelligénce given them by their friends 
among the troops. 

This horrid affair was never {fufficiently 
examined. King William endeavoured to 
repel the odium from himfelf, by throwing 
it upon the Scotch fecretary; who had 
exceeded, he faid, his orders. But various 
circumftances, and efpecially the lenity fhewn 
to all concerned in this bufinefs, rendered 
fuch an apology very defective. ‘* The king 
‘*« fent orders, fays Burnet, to inquire into 
“‘ the matter; but when the letters writ 
‘upon this bufinefs, were all examined, 
* which I myfelf read, it appeared, that fo 
‘‘ many were involved in the matter, that: 
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‘¢ the king’s gentlenefs prevailed on him to 
«<a fault; and he contented himfelf with 
‘« difmiffing only the mafter of Stair from 
** his fervice. Indeed the not punifhing 
*‘ this with due rigour, was the greateft 
«© blot in this whole reign.” 

We did not fee the valley of Glencoe; as it 
would have carried us too far out of our road: 
but it 1s defcribed as one of the moft inte- 
refting fcenes in the whole country; hung 
with rock, and wood; and abounding with 
beauties of the moft romantic kind. This 
valley is famous alfo for being thé birth place 
of Ofcian. In it’s wild fcenes that bard is 


faid to have caught his firft poetic raptures. 
Near it lies the country of Morven; which 
Fingal hath turned into claffic ground by his 
huntings, and his wars, 
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| reg Kenmore we propofed great plea- 
fure in our ride to Killin, which was 
our next ftage. It lies at the head of the 
lake, which is about fifteen miles long; and 
as the road kept almoft intirely by the water 
fide, we expected many beautiful {cenes. But 
we were difappointed. - We had feen the lake 
in it’s greateft glory from Kenmore. It never 
{preads into any confiderable expanfe of water ; 
but has the appearance rather of a river of 
unequal dimenfions. Where it is wideft, it 
feldom exceeds a mile: but in genera] it is 
much narrower. Nor are it’s boundaries plea- 
fing. They exhibit no bold fhores, broken 
promontories, nor other forms of beauty; but 
are rather tame hills, than picturef{que moun- 


tains. Nor are they furnifhed with wood, 
or other pleafing appendages.—Upon the 
whole however,.as the evening was cold, 
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four, and unpleafant, it is probable, that it 
tinged the landfcape with fimilar ideas. The 
effec is common. A clear evening might 
have difpelled thefe gloomy vifions, which 
we attributed to the landfcape; and might 
have opened new’ beauties.» I have heard 
indeed judicious travellers, who have feen it 
under a more favourable afpect, fpeak of 
many grand views from advantageous ftands 
along the fhores of the lake. Of this I have 
not the leaft doubt; and am only unhappy in 
not being able to add my own teftimony to 
what I have heard. | 
As we approached Killin, the countiy 
began to amend, and pleafed us in fpite of 
the untoward medium of a drizzling rain, 
through which we viewed it. Many of the 
hills were cloathed with wood; and fome of 
them finely difpofed, fkreening little irriguous 
vallies, which played among them. But as 
the eyening grew worfe, and fet in wet, we 
could not examine the land{cape as it deferved. 
In general, however, the two ends of Loch- 
Tay are certainly the moft beautiful parts 
of it. 
The town of Killin is celebrated for being 
the receptacle of the bones of Fingal. We 
were 
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were fhewn the place, where tradition fays, 
they were buried: but the traveller muft view 
his tomb with the eye of faith. Not the 
leaft monumental fragment remains. 

At Killin we heard the little hiftory of a 
Highland migration. Several expeditions of 
this kind to America, from different parts of 
Scotland (which were fuppofed to have been 
attended with fuccefs) began to make a noife 
in the country; and a difcontented {pirit got 
abroad, even in thofe parts, where no oppred- 
fion could be complained of ; particularly in 
the domains of the earl of Breadalbin; the 
happinefs of whofe tenants feems to have been 
among the principal fources of the happinefs 
of their lord. The word was given, as it was 
phrafed, in the beginning of March 1775 ; 
and a rendezvous was appointed at Killin, on 
the firft of the enfuing May. Here convened 
about thirty families, making in all above 
three hundred people. The firft night they 
fpent at Killin, in barns, and other out- 
houfes, which they had previoufly engaged. 
Early the next morning the whole company 
was called together by the found of bag-pipes, 
and the order of their march was {ettled. 
Men, women, and children, had all their 


proper 
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proper ftations afligned. They were all 
dreffed in their beft attire; and the men were 
armed in the Highland fafhion. They who 
were able, hired carts for their baggage: 
the reft diftributed it in proper proportions, 


among the feveral members of their little 
families; each of them, in the patriarchal 
ftyle, carrying provifions for the way. ‘Then 
taking a long adieu of their friends, and rela- 
tions, who gathered round them, the mufic 
began to play, and in the midft of a thoufand 
good wifhes mutually diftributed, the whole 
train moved on. 

Gold{mith, in his deferted village, gives a 
melancholy picture of a body of emigrants, 
taking a laft farewell of their country. 


Even now, methinks, as pondering here I ftand, 
I-fee the rural virtues leave the land: 

Down, where yon anchoring veffel fpreads the fail, 
That idly waiting, flaps in every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pafs from the fhore, and darken all the ftrand. 


But thefe emigrants were of a different {tamp. 
Many of them were poflefied of two or three 
hundred pounds, and few of lefs than thirty 
or forty; which at leaft fhewed, they had 
not ftarved upon their farms. They were 
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a jocund crew ; and fet out, not like people 
flying from the face of poverty ; but like men, 
who were about to carry their health, their 
ftrength, and little property, to a better mar- 
ket. The firft day’s march brought them 
to Loch-Lomond, which is about twenty-five 
or thirty miles from~ Killin. At the head 
of this lake they had provided veffels, ii 
which the greater part of them embarked ; 
and were carried by water twenty-four miles 
farther, into the neighbourhood of Dunbar- 
ton; where they cantoned themfelves, till 
their tranf{port veffel was ready at Grenock. 

We propofed alfo to vifit Loch-Lomond, 
and Dunbarton; but not by the rout of thefe 
emigrants; which would have abridged our 
tour. We chofe a wider circuit by Tindrum 
and Inverary. 

From the pleating environs of Killin we 
launched out into a wild country, which na- 
ture had barely produced; but had done little 
to adorn, Neither had art ever deigned to 
vifit it, except in the fhape of a foldier work- 
ing on a military road. Even the cottage 
fmoking among a few trees, which almoft 
every heath prefents, was not here to be 
found. All was wide, wafte and rude; to- 
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tally naked; and yet in it’s fimplicity often 
fublime; the ground heaving, like the ocean 
into ample fwells; and fubfiding into vallies 
equally magnificent. The ideas were grand, 
rather than pleafing. The imagination was 
interefted, but not the eye. Here and there 
indeed a mountain-{cene fell within the rules 
of compofition. But in general, we had few 
forms of picturefque beauty, at leaft in the 
larger parts. In the fmaller, we often found 
them; in the winding of rivulets, in their 
rocky beds, and in their little buftling cafcades, 
of which we had great variety. 

The ground plot, if I may fo call it, of 
this rude landfcape, was a wild valley, a/cend- 
ang through the fpace of twenty miles from 
Killin to Tindrum. It could not be called 
fteep; yet was generally fteep enough to give 
rapidity to the rocky rivulet which adorned 
it. This rivulet is one of the chief fources 
of Loch-Tay: but it does not affume the 
natfie of the. Tay, till it: leave thecdake: 
About the middle of this afcent, the country 
becoming flat, we found the torrent arrefted 
by a valley; and formed into a {mall lake, 
called Loch-Dochart; the fhores of which 
afforded us fome fine fcenery, both when we 
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faw it in extent (for tho it was fmall, it had 
dimenfions fufficient for any landfcape) and 
when we faw only a portion of sit) >In: the 
former fituation, the diftant hills made an 
agreeable boundary to the water. In the lat- 
ter we had a huge promontory hanging over 
a cattle, which ftood upon an ifland at it’s feet. 
| The great picturefque ufe of iflands, in 
thefe fituations, is to break the tedious lines 
of fuch promontories, and mountains, as fall 
into the water. But this ifland, befides it’s ufe in 
compofition, is itfelf an object of beauty. Itis 
decorated with wood ; and adorned with a caftle. 
Caftles in the middle of lakes,. tho not 
proper for regal fortrefles, were commonly 
chofen as feats of fecurity by thofe chiefs, 
who had the advantage of fuch fituations. 
The ifland-caftle could only be attacked by 
water. In fummer the lake could not af- 
ford navigation to carry over a body of 
men; and in winter the ice formed fo expofed 
an approach, that troops would hardly attempt 
it. There was no covering above ground; 
and the mattock could make none beneath. 
This caftle however was once ftormed by the 
M‘greggors, in the midft of a frofty winter, 
by a well contrived project. They brought 
a a 
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a vaft quantity of fafcines to the edge of the 
lake, with which they made a ftout breaft- 
work. This they pufhed before them along 
the fmooth furface of the ice; and being 
fufficiently defended by it from the fhot of the 
caftle, they made good their landing, if I may 
fo {peak ; and quickly overpowered the place, 
which trufted more in it’s fituation, than in 
the ftrength of it’s garrifon. 

About Tindrum we had attained the fum- 
mit of our afcent. This place is fuppofed 
to be one of the higheft inhabited parts of 
Scotland—fome fay of Great-Britain. The 
word Breadalbin, in which country we now 
travelled, has that fignification. 

Among the mountains, which compofe 
thefe wild fcenes, the mountains of Bendoran 
are the moft confpicuous. The country- 
people confider them as inchanted mountains. 
Before the ftorm begins to rage, they emit 
a hollow found, which forebodes it. The 
fhepherd knows it well, and inftantly thelters his 
flock. Sounds however of this kind are not 


peculiar to mount Bendoran. They are often 
mentioned among the figns of bad weather. 
They were prognoftics of ancient times. 
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At Tindrum the ground which had been 
rifing from Loch-Tay begins zmmedtately to 
fall. The Tay which takes it’s fource at the 
fummit of this elevation, runs due eaft; and 
a little Jake within a quarter of a mile of the 
fountains of the Tay, difcharges it’s waters 
due weft. Along the banks of this little 
buftling-ftream we defcended through a valley, 
wild like that we had left behind, and nearly 
in the fame ftyle of landfcape ; but of quicker 
defcent. 

Near Dalmaly the view opened upon a rich 
cultivated country, at leaft fuch it appeared— 
a fight we had not met with for many days.. 
We thought it could hardly be compofed of 
the plains of Lorn, tho that is the richeft 
part of Argylefhire ; and lay dire@tly before 
the eye; but our maps feemed to place Lorn 
at too great a diftance; and we had no op- 
portunity of inquiring. The remote diftance 
however was dubious; and tho it appeared 
to usa cultivated fcene, it might have been 


through fome deception in the light. The 
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neater grounds were varied by a part of Loch- 
Awe ; towards which we approached. 

Loch-Awe is one of the grandeft lakes in 
Scotland. It extends thirty miles; and con- 
tains near a dozeniflands. We {kirted only it’s 
northern fhores; but were much amufed with 
what we faw. On the oppofite fhore arifes, 
in appearance almoft perpendicular to the lake, 
the vaft mountain of Crouachan, near enough 
for the eye to diftinguifh it’s woods and rocks. 
Beneath it, on an ifland, ftands the caftle of 
Kilchurn, which is a grand objedt under the 
impending gloom of the mountains. This caftle 
was built originally by the Lady of one of 
the Campbells, who went to the holy wars. 
Here in folitary retirement, fhe mourned his 
abfence, and waited his return. In after ages 
the caftle of Kilchurn taking a more dignified 
form, became the feat of the earls of Breadal- 
bin, and was admired chiefly for the view it 
commanded over the lake, and over a rich vale, 
bounded by lofty mountains. It afterwards be- 
came a fortrefs; and when the rebellion broke 
out in the year 1745, was haftily fortified by Lord 
Breadalbin for the government, and garrifoned 
to defend this pafs into the Highlands ; which 
intention I believe it fully anfwered. 
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Befides this ifland, we had two others in 
view, both woody, and both very ornamental. 
On one of them ftood formerly a convent. 
We had alfo a long extent of water before 
us. The lake winds flowly, and falls off in 
good perfpective, exhibiting a great variety of 
bays, promontories, and large peninfulas. © In 
many parts alfo the fcenery around it was 
woody; but yet on the whole, it had rather 
an unpicturefque appearance. The iflands 
are formally ftationed ; and many of the moun- 
tain-{kreens, which are unadorned with wood, 
are tame, and unbroken. 

_ We took two drawings however upon this 
lake. In one of them, two of the iflands 
appeared with great advantage; and the moun- 
‘tain-fkreens behind them, confifting only of 
fimple parts, were magnificent. 

The other view was more contracted, and 
exhibited a large promontory, under which 
ftood the ifland, with the ruins of Kilchurn- 
caftle. The conftituent parts of this latter 
view are the fame as thofe we had obferved 
upon Loch-Dochart: but it is one of nature’s 
famenefies: it is alter et idem. There the 
ifland appeared connected with the promon- 
tory, under which it ftood; here it appeared 
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detached from the lake, and connected with 
the foreground. In each fituation the iflands 
broke the lines. of the promontories, and had 
a good effect. But the ifland on Loch-Awe 
afforded the better picture. 

Both thefe lakes deferved more attention, 
than we were able to pay them. We withed 
to make a circuit round them, and view them 
in various points. The iflands upon Loch- 
Awe, however formal they might appear in 
fome views, would unqueftionably have a fine 
effect in many other fituations: and pro- 
montories, which, on one fide, appeared 
{mooth, tame and unadorned, might appear 
broken, animated, and rich on another: but 
our time was limited; and we were obliged 
to fatisfy our curiofity with little more than 
a view of fuch parts, as the road prefented, 


From the neighbourhood of Loch-Awe we 
purfued our rout to Inverary-caftle, the, prin- 
cipal feat of the duke of Argyle. A very 
long and dreary ride had made us languifh 
for the contraft of a little woody fcenery:; 
when the forefts rofe, as if by inchantment ; 
vaft, rich, and luxuriant. Whole mountains 

in 
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in a great degree, were covered with woods 
of ancient ftanding; which finking into their 
deep fhadowy recefles, or {tanding out boldly 
upon their knolls in broad mafles enlightened 
by the fun, wonderfully charmed the eye, 
both with the greatnefs, and novelty of the 
fcene. They feemed planted to exemplify the 
following precept. 


Does then the fong forbid the planter’s hand 
To clothe the diftant hills, and veil with woods 
Their barren fummits? No; but it forbids 
All poverty of cloathing. Rich the robe, 

And amply let it flow, that nature wears 

On her throned eminence. Where’er fhe takes 
Her horizontal march, purfue her ftep 

With {weeping train of foreft; hill to hill 
Unite with prodigality of fhade. © 


Some powerful hand, it was evident, had 
been at’'work in cloathing the naked fides of 
all thefe vaft ridges; and we might have 
known, by the noble decoration of the fcene, 
that we were in the dominions of fome po- 
tent chieftain, tho we had not known it, by 
the geography of the country. Every moment 
we looked, when the caftle would open to 
our view. But we travelled at leaft four 
miles among thefe Alpine plantations, before 
we arrived at it. 
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NVERARY-CASTLE fully anfwered the 

grandeur of the approach. It feems 
equally adapted to all the purpofes of great- 
. nefs, beauty, and accommodation. It ftands 
upon a gentle rife, the ground gradually 
floping from it in various directions: The 
area, which furrounds it, is fpacious, con- 
taining two or three miles in circumferences 
and is bounded, behind the caftle, by a femi- - 
circular f{kreen of mountains, rifing in different 
forms, fome of them broken, and others 
adorned with wood; fo that the caftle ftands 
in a kind of mountain-recefs, open in front ; 
where it commands a fpacious view over Loch- 
Fyne. One of thefe mountains, called 
Doniquaick, is a noble, fpirited objet. It’s 
fides are fhagey, and broken; and the inter- 
ftices of foil are filled with wood. On it’s 
fummit ftands a lonely watch-tower, which 
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like every thing charaéteriftic has a good effect. 
Had it been an ornamental building of any 
kind, thus loftily feated, it had been abfurd. 

At the foot of this mountain, runs the Aray, 
a confiderable ftream. It iffues through a 
narrow valley, behind the houfe ; and taking 
a femicircular {weep around it, at the bottom 
of the lawn enters Loch-Fyne. 

This lake which is the glory of the fcene, 
{preads into a noble bay before the front of the 
caftle; forming an irregular circle of about 
twelve or fourteen miles in circumference, 
beautifully indented with a variety of penin- 
fulas, and furrounded by mountains. It is an 
object, not only beautiful in itfelf; but it 
makes a fine contraft with the woods, and 
mountains around it. 

Loch-Fyne is a falt lake, communicating 
with the fea, at the diftance of about twenty- 
five miles from Inverary caftle, but as the 
tide has no very great effect upon it here, it 
has almoft all the beauties of an inland lake ; 
and fome, which an inland lake cannot have; 
particularly that of a very crouded navigation. 
It is one of the favourite haunts of herring ; 
and at certain feafons of the year is frequented 
by innumerable fhoals. The country-people 
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exprefs the quantities of this fith in ftrong 
language. At thofe feafons, they fay, the 
lake contains one part water, and two parts 
fith. In this fingle bay of the lake, we were 
told that above fix hundred boats are fometimes 
employed in taking them. ‘The groups of 
thefe little fithing veflels with their circling 
nets make a beautiful moving picture; which 
is frequently varied by ‘veffels of a larger fize, 
fhooting athwart; threading the feveral little 
knots of anchoring barks; and making their 
tacks in every direction. | 

The herring-boats commonly take their 
ftation on the lake, as the evening comes on; 
and if all this moving picture fhould happen to 
be enlightened with a fplendid fun fet, the 
effect is very fine. The crews of thefe boats 
feem generally to be a cheerful, happy - race. 
Among the implements of each boat, the bag- 
pipe is rarely forgotten; the fhrill melody of 
which you hear conftantly refounding from 
every part; except when all hands.are at work. 
On Sunday, the mirth of the feveral crews 13 
changed into devotion: as you walk by the 
fide of the lake, if the evening be ftill, you 
hear them finging pfalms, inftead of playing 
on the bagpipe. 
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The mountain of Doniquaick, and the lake, 
are two very harmonious neighbours, in every 
point, in which they are brought together. 
We faw them contrafted in fevera] forms ; 
and always beautifully. One of the grandeft 
views ofthe whole may be taken fomewhere 
about the new-inn. The mountain of Doni- 
quaick—a bridge over the Aray—the lake, 
and the mountains, which fkreen it, all unite 
in very pleafing compofition. 

From the bay, which Loch-Fyne forms 
before the caftle of Inverary, run two grand 
openings; one to the north-eaft into the 
country; and the other to the fouth-weft 
towards the fea: but all appearance of thefe 
outlets is excluded from the caftle by the 
folding of the mountains. I mean not by this 
remark, to exprefs any peculiar excellence in 
the circular form of a bay. This particular 
one indeed contains great variety, and is very 
beautiful in it’s' kind: but ftill there is in 
general more variety, and more beauty, in the 
fading diftance of a lake going off in per- 
{pective. 


The caftle of Inverary is new, but con- 
{tructed in the old caftle form. The ground 
plot is fquare; and each corner is adorned 
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with a round tower. In the middle rifes a 
fquare one, which is higher than the reft, 
and gives a picture{que apex. to the building. 
The whole is grand, and makes an appearance 
fuitable to the fcene. Yet there are two very 
difgufting parts about it. Thefe are the 
{quare appendages, which are tacked to each 
fide of the middle tower, for the purpofe of 
furnifhing the interior apartments of the caftle 
with light. The contrivance is awkward; 
and greatly injures a noble pile. The infide 
feems to be admirably divided into grand, 
and convenient rooms; but it is yet unfinithed. 
At the entrance is a guard chamber; which 
in moft private houfes would be ridiculous ; 
but in a Highland caftle is chara¢teriftic, and 
gives an uncommon dignity. 

In one of the apartments we were {truck 
with a number of fmall paintings in a 
fine old mellow ftyle; but all of them evi- 
dently by the fame hand. Upon examining 
them more attentively, we found them all 
copies from pictures we knew; fome of which 
were very modern. Enquiring farther into 
the myftery, we were informed, they were 
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with gum-copal; and painted on the back, 
in a manner lately invented. I have feen no 
invention of the kind that has fo much merit. 
Coloured. prints are in general miferable 
daubings*. 

This noble caftle was built by Archibald, 
duke of Argyle, who finifhed little more than 
the fhell: but his ideas feem to have been 
fo grand; that it is probable he would have 
ftruck out fomething beyond the tafte of the 
times, in the improvements around it, if 
he had lived to complete his defigns. One 
great work he had in view, was to remove 
the whole town of Inverary, which was in- 
deed a great nuifance to him. Part of it had 
even f{traggled between the caftle and the lake; 
and the whole, a dirty, ill-built hamlet, was 
a difgrace to the fcene. With a grandeur of 
conception, equal to his other defigns, the 
duke refolved to pull the whole down; and 
rebuild it upon a peninfula in the lake, about 
half a mile from his caftle. The fituation 
was admirably chofen, at leaft for the benefit 


* "The method here mentioned, of colouring mezzotinto 
prints, was at this time, juft invented; and was fold, under 
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of the town; tho it may ftill perhaps a little 
interfere with the views of the caftle; par 
ticularly of that down the lake towards the 
fouth. The duke proceeded fo far in his plan, 
as to build a noble row of houfes; one of 
which is an inn, and another a cuftom houfe: 
but his death prevented the completion of 
this grand defign. 

In his fucceflor’s time, all operations were 
at a ftand: but the prefent duke has called 
his workmen again together.. He has’ already 
removed as much of the old town, as was 
a nuifance to himfelf: but whether he means 
to carry his predeceffor’s full intention into exe- 
cution does not yet appear*. About the caftle 
however he is making great improvements ; 
and, as far as he has yet done, in a very 
good tafte. A grand walk is conducted over 
a noble bridge, at the foot of Doniquaick, 
and along the banks of the river ; from which 
an offset carries you in a fpiral up the moun- 
tain. From the watch-tower, at the fum- 
mit, we were informed, that one of the 
grandeft views in Scotland is exhibited, over 


* T am informed that all the old town is now removed. 
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Loch-Fyne, and the neighbouring mountains. 
—But a wet morning prevented our feeing 
it. 

In a word, as Inverary-caftle has one of 
the nobleft fituations that can be conceived, 
it will probably in a few years, be as well 
worth vifiting, as any place in Britain; if 
the improvements continue in the fame {ftyle 
of fimplicity and grandeur, in which they 
are begun. No place we had yet feen in Scot- 
land, if we except Hopeton-houfe, can bear 
the leaft comparifon with it. If we found 
fault with any thing, it was with fome little 
decorations, and cafcade-work upon the river ; 
but as thefe things might have been executed be- 
fore, and may eafily be altered, all cenfure 


fhould ceafe, till the whole be finifhed. 


We had now almoft completed our tour 
through the Highlands of Scotland, Inverary 
being the laft town of any confequence 
we vifited in that diftridt; and through our 
whole journey were greatly pleafed both with 
the face of the country, and with the manners 
of the inhabitants. The former may pro- 
bably have fome effect upon the latter. The 
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extremes of heat and cold produce nearly per- 
haps the fame effet. The favage, under a 
fouthern clime, is languid, and inert; under 
a northern one, benumbed, and torpid. It 
is in the middle regions, that we find the 
boldeft, and moft fpirited exertions. I {peak 
of men in a_ barbarous ftate. Civilization 
brings all to a level. The early and un- 
civilized native of this country feems to have 
had great vigour of mind and body; but it 
was the vigour of a wild beaft. Indolence 
and activity took their turns in his breaft. 
Every paffion had it’s courfe, and when it’s 
rage was fpent, he funk into floth. He was 
eafily offended: fierce in his anger, and im- 
placable in his revenge, he fhed blood without 
remorfe. 

Some years ago, an old manufcript was 
printed at Glafgow, under the title of Feuds 
and conflicts among the Scottz/b clans. It. con- 
tains many anecdotes, very defcriptive of the 
ancient manners of the country. One little 
hiftory I thall prefent to the reader from the 
materials * which it furnithes, and the co- 
incident circumftances of the times. | It is 
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an account of the petty wars between Angus 
Macdonald of Kintire, and Sir Laughlan Mac- 
lean of the Ifle of Mull; and is both curi- 
ous in itfelf, and will give a better idea of 
the ancient ftate of the Highlands, than 
any fyftematic inquiry. It is likewife nearly 
connected with the fcenes we are now fur- 
veying. The characters too are drawn from 
the life, and well marked. 
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BOUT two centuries ago, it happened, 
that Donald Gorme, a gentleman of the 
ifle of Sky, propofing to vifit his relation Angus 
Macdonald of Kintire, was driven by adverfe 
winds into Invernook-bay in the ifle of Jura. 
This place belonged to Sir Laughlan Maclean ; 
who happened to be there himfelf at ‘that 
time, tho his principal refidence was in 
Mull. | 
In Jura alfo, by an unufual concurrence 
ef circumftances, happened to lurk fome 
out-laws ; whom Donald Gorme for certain 
offences, had lately driven from their country. 
Thefe fugitives, underftanding to whom the 
veffel in the bay belonged; and not having 
it 
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it in their power to injure Gorme themfelves, 
contrived a very malicious fcheme to draw 
upon him the refentment of Maclean. In 
the filence of the night, they drove fome of 
Maclean’s cattle towards the bay; and carried 
them off; not doubting but the fufpicion 
would reft on Gorme. 


Sufpicion is the evidence of barbarians. 
Maclean, a young, fiery chief, without farther 
inquiry, collected his clan the next night, 
fell upon Gorme, and -killed fixteen of his 
people. Gorme himfelf, anda few of his 
followers, with difficulty efcaped. 

When Angus Macdonald of Kintire, to 


whom Gorme’s vifit had been intended, heard 
of this difafter, he was much diftrefled; and 
the more, as he was nearly related to both 
parties. He was firft coufin to Gorme; and 
had married the fifter of Maclean. Fearing 
therefore the confequences of the affair, he 
refolved to employ his good office in making 
it up. 

His firft efforts were in the ifle of Sky, 
were he found Gorme not untractable. From 
thence he failed to Mull; propofing an in- 
terview with Maclean at Caftle-Duart, the 

place 
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place of his refidence.—But his friends advifed 


him to be cautious. . 

As the Scottifh government inclined to 
ariftocracy, it had ever been the regal policy 
to divide the clans: and to this end the 
crown, on feudal principles would often take 
the occafion of very flight pretences, to grant 
fome favoured chief a claim on the lands of his 
more obnoxious neighbour. Thefe grants being 
commonly obtained, when families were at va- 
riance, gave a kind of fanction to their quar- 
rels. 

A claim of this kind had formerly, it 
feems, been granted to the Macleans, upon 
fome lands in Ilay, which belonged to the 
Macdonalds: and tho the claim had long 
lain dormant, and the families were now 
united by marriage ; yet the friends of Mac- 
donald advifed him not to put himfelf in 
the hands of a youth, whofe character was 
little known; and whom, for that reafon, 
it was imprudent to truft. But Macdonald 


naturally frank, and generous, and unacquaint- 
ed with fear, could not conceive, that a man, 
whom he had never offended, and whofe 
fitter he had married, could poffibly intend 
him ill. He went therefore with all confi- 
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dence to Caftle-Duart: and even left, the 
greateft part of his retinue behind. 

Maclean received him courteoufly ; and gave 
him hopes that Gorme’s conditions might be 
the bafis of an agreement ; and put an end to 
the unhappy affair between them. But in the 
hour of retirement other thoughts poffefled 
him. The fecret whifpers of intereft and am- 
bition intervened; and all {cruples of integrity, 
and honour were thrown afide. Before the morn- 
ing he. had fettled the whole affair in his own 
mind; and with a confident air informed his 
aftonifhed gueft, that he muft expect to fpend 
his future life in captivity, unlefs he gave 
up all title to the difputed lands in TIlay. 
The unfortunate Macdonald had no choice. 
He was obliged to fubmit; and to leave his 
fon, and brother, as pledges of his faith. 

This act of perfidy roufed.all the {pirit of 
Macdonald. The affair of Invernook-bay was 
forgotten. The quarrel was now his own. 
But being as cool, as he was determined, not 
the flighteft whifper of difcontent pafied his 
lips. All appearance of refentment was ftifled, 
till he could thew it with effect. 

It was neceflary, it feems, for Maclean : 
in perfon to take poffeffion of thofe lands, 
which had thus been ceded to him. He 
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went therefore to Ilay, and encamped his 
little company upon the ruins of a fort, near 
the Kinnes, which was the name of the lands, 
he was going to poffefs. 

It was a cuftom among the highland chiefs 
to invite all ftrangers to their houfes; and 
make them welcome, as long as their pro- 
vifion lafted. When this was confumed, the 
mafter of the family accompanied them to his 
next neighbour’s, where their vifit was limit- 
ed by the fame neceffity. This chief alfo join- 
ed the proceffion; and thus they went on, 
increafing their company, and devouring the 
provifions of a whcle diftrict. 

Of this jovial cuftom, and the inconvenient 
fituation of the camp of Kinnes, Macdonald 
took the advantage. He offered Maclean 
the ufe of his own habitation at Mullintrea ; 
and defcribing his neighbours, as difpofed to 
mirth and jollity, withed him to pay a friend- 
ly vifit among them: obferving, that his 
retinue, which was numerous, and efpecially 
his hoftages, would effectually fecure him 
from any affront. 

Credulity is as much the Cheratenitic of a 
ftate of barbarifm, as fufpicion. Maclean 
with little hefitation complied; and {crupled 
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not to accept an invitation from a man, with 
whom he. had jut before Lidia every rite 
of hofpitality. 

But other thoughts than thofe of merriment 
poffeffed the mind of Macdonald. He had 
privately fent orders to his clan to rendezvous 
in arms, at an appointed place; and at mid- 
night to furround a ‘hhoufe, which he had 
appropriated for the reception of Maclean.— 
The habitation. of a highland chief was a 
‘little town, confifting of various appends? 
many of which were detached. 

The caroufal, which had purpofely been 
prolonged to a late hour, was now over ; all 
were retired to reft; and the iphiind. Qtan- 
had taken their appointed ftand around the 
lodgings of Maclean, when Macdonald in a 
peremptory tone calling loud at the window 
of his gueft, ordered him: to come down. 
The alarmed chief ftarted from his bed; and 
feeing through the lattice, the houfe furrounded 
by armed men, he curfed his own imprudence, 
gave up all for loft, and opened the door, 
holding the young fon of Macdonald, his 
hoftage, before his breaft, to prevent any 
fudden attack. But Macdonald affured him, 


that nothing againft his life was intended. 
The 
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The poffeffion of his perfon was all he defired, 
and having obtained this, he proclaimed 
liberty to all the reft of Maclean’s followers. 
Two of them only were excepted, who were 
thought to have been their chief’s principal 
advifers. With thefe Macdonald made fhort 
work, ordering fire to the out-houfe in which 
they lodged, and leaving them to perith in 
the flames. 

Maclean had fcarce taken poffeffion of his 
dungeon, when a plot nearer home was 
contrived to compleat his ruin. One of 
his near relations, Allen Maclean, thinking 
this. a favourable opportunity to ferve his 
own intereft, fpread a report that Maclean 
had fent fecret orders to put Macdonald’s 
brother to death, who had been left as an 
hoftage: in Mull. In confequence of this he 
hoped, that Macdonald would retaliate upon 
his prifoner; while he himfelf, being pre- 
pared, might feize the eftate. His contrivance 
mifcarried in it’s principal aim; tho it had 
horrid confequences. Macdonald believing 
the report, maflacred in his rage all the 
retinue of Maclean,. above eighty men, who 
had not yet left the ifland. Maclean himfelf 
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he fpared, referving him probably for a more 
exemplary punifhment. 

The fuperiority of Macdonald in this con- 
teft, and his own perfonal abilities, began 
now to raife the jealoufy of the little court of 
Inverary. The territories of Kintire, which 
lay upon the fhores of Loch-Fyne, were 
contiguous to thofe of Argyle; and the 
larze ifland of Ilay, which belonged alfo to 
Macdonald, was immediately upon the coatt. 
Thefe infular poffeffions gave him the con- 

quence of a maritime power: he hada navy 
in his ports, and could have carried a fudden 
war up Loch-Fyne to the ‘very walls of In- 
verary. So potent a neighbour therefore 
became matter of juft alarm. Many councils 
were called, and it was at length, refolved to 


raife a body of forces, oftenfively to adjuft 


the quarrel between thefe contending chiefs, 
but really to check the power of Macdonald. 


The earl of Argyle however foon found 
he had embarked in a matter above his 
ftrength. Macdonald had addrefs in council, 
and abilities in the field, beyond the barbarifm 
of the times, in which he lived; and put on 
fo refolute a countenance, that Argyle thought 
it prudent to draw back. His attempts took 
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a fafer channel. He made an application to 
the king, whom by certain arguments he 
induced to come forward in the affair. James 
the fixth, who was then king of Scotland, 
menaced in his ufual tone of magnificence: but 
a highland chief, tho of a fecondary order, 
would not eafily at that day, fubmit to a royal 
mandate, when iffued from fuch a prince as 
James. 

It happened however that Macdonald was 
himfelf at this time difpofed to fettle his dif- 
ference with Maclean. He had juft engaged 
to affift the quarrel of a neighbouring chief 
upon the coaft of Ireland; and withed to 
tranfport himfelf into that country, as foon as 
he could. On fome rigid conditions therefore ; 
and the delivery of feveral hoftages; Maclean 
was fet at liberty. 

Neither prudence, forefight, nor contrivance, 
mark the events of favage war: every man 
feizes his prey, like a wild-beaft, either by 
open force, or by a fudden fpring, when it is 
off it’s guard. He confiders not, whether he 
is able to maintain the quarrel. He begins it 
with temerity, and thinks not beyond the 
firft attack.—Thus Macdonald had no fooner 
embarked for Ireland, than Maclean incited 
probably by the counfel, and affiftance of 
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Argyle, entered Ilay with fire and fword. He 
had every reafon to believe, that Macdonald 
would put his hoftages to inftant death: but 
he gave up every motive to the gratification 
of revenge. ' 

Macdonald however with unufual gener- 
ofity, {corned to revenge a public quarrel 
upon a few unfortunate individuals. The 
innocent blood he fhed at Mullintrea, had 
probably taught him this leffon of humanity. 
But he Was rapid in taking open vengeance. 
He inftantly tranfported his troops from Ire- 
land into the ifle of Mull, which he burned, 
ravaged, and deftroyed from one end to the 
other. The clan Lean could make no re- 
fiftance, flying before him like theep; whom 
the raging chief fometimes flaughtered in a 
{cattered purfuit; and fometimes driving 
them in bodies into corners of the ifland, 
_ butchered in a promifcuous heap. Cattle and 
every thing of value he carried off; and left 
the place fmoking under the effects of his 
vengeance. Nullumin barbaris fevitia genus 
omittit ira, e¢ vidtoria®. 
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Maclean, in the mean time, was not back- 
ward in retaliating; but finding himfelf un- 
able to cope with the prowefs of Macdonald, 
he had, as ufual, recourfe to perfidy. 

John Macean, of the kindred of Macdonald, 
had, in peaceable times, exprefied a great at- 
tachment to Maclean’s mother, who was then 
a blooming widow. ‘The difpofal of a mo- 
ther in marriage, was, it feems, among the 
privileges of a highland-chief; and Maclean 
was eager to bring on this match, in expecta- 
tion, that it might be the mean of alluring 
his new father-in-law into a confderacy againft 
Macdonald. Macean heard with pleafure, 
that his propofals would be accepted; and 
came to Mull with great joy, where the 
marriage was folemnized. But after the nup- 
tials, when Maclean founded him about a 
league againft Macdonald, the ‘propofal was 
received with difdain. _Macean would not 
hear of acting fo perfidious a part againit his 
friend, his patron, and his near relation. 

In revenge for this difappointment, Mac- 
lean, with a_ brutality almoit unparalleled, 
broke at midnight into Macean’s chamber, 
tore him from his bride, put him to death ; 

and 
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and killed eighteen of his men, who ran to 
affitt their chief. 

Barbarous as the country was, an act like 
this was received with horror. The maffa- 
creat Mullintrea had thrown no odium on Mac- 
donald. He was pitied for a miftake. But 
Macean’s nuptials became a proverb to exprefs 
every thing that was vile, and fhocking in 
human nature. 

This horrid deed feemed the expiring act 
of defpair. The credit, which Maclean had loft, 
accrued of courfe to Macdonald; and all 
Scotland acknowledged the inequality of the 
conteft between them. The king faw it with 
concern; and confidered the chief who preff- 
ed before his peers, as difturbing the balance 
of the ariftocracy, and trefpaffing on the royal 
authority. 

In this light Macdonald appeared at court; 
where James, incited by fufpicion, and jea- 
loufy, determined to curb his influence. 
That prince, ever inclined to an oblique path, 
inftead of boldly calling the man to account 
(as he might legally have done) who in the 
open defiance of law, durft prefume- to re- 
venge his own quarrel ; had recourfe to an act 
of perfidy. ‘He pretended great zeal to ferve 
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two kinfmen, who ought to be fo dear to 
each other: he cajoled them with the kindeft 
expreffions, and gave each of them a fafe 
condu@ to Edinburgh, where he promifed 
to make up the matter to the fatisfaction of 
both. The method he took to fettle their 
differences, if we except the perfidy of it, 
was fenfible enough. He fhut. them both 
up together in Edinburgh-caftle; and left 
them to manage the difpute by themfelves. 
This conference brought affairs to a f{peedy 
iffue. The two chiefs tired of their com- 
pany, and confinement, made the king every 
promife he defired; and to recover their li- 
berty, left their fons as hoftages for their fu- 
ture behaviour. 

A peace during feveral years enfued. But 
the highland quarrel of thofe days was never 
worn out. Macdonald growing old, and 
leaving the management of his affairs to his 
fon, who was a mere youth, the revenge 
and ambition of Maclean again took fire. 
He got his old claims on Ilay confirmed, 
and enlarged, by a new grant from the 
crown; and at the head of his clan entered 
the ifland. 


Young 
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Young Macdonald, hearing of his prepar- 
ations, raifed forces likewife; and appeared in 
Ilay at the fame time. Great endeavours were 
made by their common friends to ‘prevent 
blood-fhed ; and young Macdonald offered to 
give up half the difputed lands, rather than have 
his father’s age difturbed: but Maclean reject- 
ed the offer, and proudly bad him prepare for 
battle. 

At the head of a fmall lake, called Groinart, 
thefe two little highland-bodies were drawn up; 
and began one of thofe defperate conflicts, — 
which is feldom feen among regular troops. 
Maclean’s party were more numerous; but 
Macdonald’s were better foldiers, having been 
trained in the Irith wars, and long inured to 
difcipline. 

The event of the battle was favourable to 
Macdonald. By a feigned retreat, that young 
chief difordered the enemy, and wheeling 
fuddenly round, charged them with fuch un- 
expected fury, that after a brave, tho ineffec- 
tual defence, they gave way. A great flaugh- 
ter enfued. Three hundred were left dead 
upon the field; near eighty of whom were 
of the kindred of Maclean ; and the dead body 

' of 


( aay. 
of that reftlefs, and perfidious chief himfelf 


was found amidft the carnage. 

Before Maclean engaged in this enterprize 
he confulted one of the weird fifters of thofe 
uninlightened times; and was anfwered, that 
if he landed in Ilay on a thurfday; or drank 
of a well near Groinart, he waged a war with 
fate. Both thefe injunctions he tranfgrefled. 
A ftorm drove him upon the coaft on a 
thurfday; and he drank of the well before 
he had inquired the name of the place. 

Thus ended, this long difpute between the 
Madonalds, and the Macleans; and it ended as 
the difputes of thofe times commonly did, 
in the death of one of the contending parties. 

Victory however did not fecure repofe to 
the brave Macdonald. Other contefts en- 
fued. The death of Maclean had thrown fo 
much power into his hands, that it ex- 
cited anew the jealoufy and ambition of the 
earl of Argyle. That protent chief got a 


grant from the crown, as was ufual in thofe 
days, of the difputed lands both in Kuntire, 
and in Tay, which Macdonald now poffefied. 
This produced a new feries of wars, which 
lafted many years, between the Campbells, 

and 
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and the Macdonalds. Old Angus Macdonald 
was dead; but tho his fon inherited his 
virtues, the power of the houfe of Inverary 
at length prevailed; and the lands in difpute 
were finally annexed to it’s vaft domains. 


This narrative places ina ftrong light, the 
character of thofe barbarous times—the fpirit of 
ariftocratic chiefs—and the extenfive mifchief of 
their quarrels, which were continually raging 
in fome part of Scotland. In the mean time 
the lower members of each little community 
were as frequently making’ depredations on 
their neighbours in a lower ftyle; and often 
indeed under the influence of their chiefs, 
who inriched themfelves at the hazard of 
their vaflals, or made them the inftruments 
of fome act of vengeance, in which they did 
not care to appear openly themfelves. When 
the chief did not want the fervices of his clan, 
they pillaced for themfelves. It was no 
uncommon thing, we are told, for a father 
to give as a dowry with his daughter, what 
he could plunder in three Michaelmas moons. 

The arts of rapine generated the arts of 
defence. Cattle were the great objects of 


‘ plun- 


: 
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plunder ; and many ingenious modes of fecur- 
ing them were practifed. Among thefe arts 
we are told wonderful ftories of the fagacity 
of the highlanders in tracing their cattle. 
They could diftinguith the track of their own 
beafts from. any other—either by their number 
—or by their different ages—or by fome other 
figns we are ignorant of; and would purfue 
it through the territories of different clans, 
with the certainty of hounds following their 
game. Whenever the track was loft, the 
owner of the land was obliged to recover it: 
and if he could not, he was fued for the 
damage. This plea had by long cuftom 
obtained the force of law. 
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Be tiEt saohahaperabt XX. 


AVING thus fhewn the unfavourable 

fide of the highland charaéer, let us 
confider it next in a more pleafing light. 
The whole fyftem of manners indeed which 
belongs to it, is now wholly changed. You 
may travel. through any part of Scotland; 
and: rarely hear. of an atrocious deed. Con- 
tention among the chiefs is fubfided; and 
theft, and rapine among the inferior orders 
are at an end. 


There are very few inftances, in the annals 
of ‘human nature of a country fo fuddenly 
reclaimed. After. the battle of Culloden, 
when the fovereignty of the highland chiefs 
was abolifhed by act of parliament, this happy 
change immediately took place. 

VOL. I. P But 
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But yet, wife as this meafure was, it would 
have anfwered no end in reclaiming the man- 
ners of the people, if they had not been 
naturally of a virtuous caft. They thieved not 
fo much from principle, as through the force 
of clanfhip. When this* was abolifhed, the 
honeft principles of nature revived. And 
yet it is very certain, that the prohibition of 
theft, and rapine among barbarous nations 
makes no part of their moral code. / From 
the times of the ancient Greeks, to the 
prefent Arabs, the invafion of another's pro- 
perty was never confidered as having any 
criminality in it; tho one would obvioufly be 
apt to fuppofe, that juftice thould be among 
the firft principles of nature. At this very 
day, the young’ Circaflian prince is taught 
by his preceptor to ride, to ufe his arms, to 
fteal, and to conceal his thefts. The word 
thief is a term of the utmoft reproach; but 
only as it implies detection. He is afterwards 
led to more confiderable, and dangerous rob- 
beries; till his cunning, his addrefs, and ° 
ftrength are fuppofed to be perfect*. 


* See Ellis’s account of the Caucafian nations. 
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The Scotch highlander was greatly addicted 


alfo to revenge: and carried his quarrels, 
(as we have juft feem), to the laft extremity. 
But for this we can. eafily account: it was. 
chiefly through a defire to do himfelf juttice ; 
and to repair wrongs, for which the law, 
but weakly executed, would give him no 
rédrefs. "This we fee verified in the narra- 
tive I have juft given. But one of the 
ftrongeft illuftrations of this remark, is a ftory 
told of James Hamilton, who affaffinated the 
regent Murray*. After the affaflination, Ha- 
milton fled into France; where party then 
raged high. A perfon there, who knew him, 
and who wifhed to aflaffinate the admiral 
Coligny ; but had not refolution to perpetrate 
the deed himfelf; thought he could not apply 
to a properer man, than Hamilton, who had 
juft committed an act of the fame kind in his 
own country. Hamilton fhocked at the pro- 
pofal, cried out; “* What! Villain, de you 
fuppofe me an affaffin?” and challenged him 
on the fpot. 

But notwithftanding the pronenefs of the 
Scotch highlander to atts of revenge, and | 


* See page 74. 
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rapine, he was, in other refpects, in the 
worft of times, a virtuous character. He 
was faithful, hofpitable, temperate, and brave ; 
and’ if he did not eafily forget an injury; he 
was always elteemed grateful for a benefit. 
How ftrit he was where confidence was 
repofed, appears in a very. ftrong light from 
that univerfal proteétion and fidelity, which 
the pretender experienced after the battle of 
Culloden. Tho the penalty for concealing 
him was fo great; and the reward for giving 
him up fo tempting; there was not a fingle 
man found among fuch numbers whom he 
was obliged to truft, who did not contribute 
all he could to conceal, and fuccour him. 


A fellow of the name of Kennedy, to whom 


he was particularly obliged, is often mentioned. 
This man had virtue enough to refift the 
temptation of {30,000, tho he was afterwards 
hanged, I have heard, for ftealing a cow. 
We are told alfo of a very celebrated robber 
of the name of Roy M‘greggor, who even 
formed thieving into a fcience; and yet: was 
one of the moft benevolent men in the country; 
and remarkable for his many acts of kindnefs, 
and friendfhip.—There appears to be therefore 
in the Scotch highlander, notwithftanding the 
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blemifhes in his national character, a good 
foundation of moral virtue. A {purious. kind 
of religion he always had: but it difturbed 
the career of none of his paflions. It ftrack 
no root. in his heart; but appeared only in 
a few wild fhoots of fuperftition. He was 
a religious obferver, for inftance, of his oath: 
but it was only when he had fworn by fome- 
thing, which: for fome’ whimfical reafon he 
deemed facred; his dagger perhaps, or his 
father’s foul: but:he would break an oath; 
taken on a bible, without {cruple. 

A better direction hath now been given to 
minds thus in a degree prepared by fuperttition. 
King George the fecond gave, out of the 
forfeited eftates, £1000 a year, which is 
ftill continued, to erect fchools—to tranflate 
the bible into Erfe—and to maintain minifters, 
and catechifts. The good effects of this bounty 
are very vifible*. Through the whole country 
we found not only a pleafing fimplicity, and 
civility of manners ; but a ferious, and religious 


* It hath done a great deal; but Mr. Knox, in his Tour 
through the Highlands, and Hebride Ifles, tells us, that much re- 
mains yet to be done; and that the difficulties, which he enu- 
merates, of the miffionary preachers, are exceedingly great: 
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deportment among the common people, which 
can hardly be conceived by thofe, who are 
acquainted with the prophanenefs and pro- 
fligacy of the lower ranks near the capital. 
A fmall Erfe bible is the highlander’s ufual 
companion; and it is common to fee him 
reading it, as he tends his cattle, or refts 
upon the road. We had frequently this 
pleafing fight. It is common alfo, when 
you enter, his little cottage, to feé the mother 
{pinning, or knitting, and the children ftand- 
ing round either eis in the bible; or 
repeating their atedhades. 

To this virtuous difpofition of the highs 
lander may be added, what commonly accom- 
panies a virtuous difpofition, an independent {pi- 
rit. There are no poor-rates in Scotland; and 
indeed a relief of that kind would be but ill- 
relithed in the country. While the Englith 
peafant will often forge pretences to live on 
the labour of others; the Scotch’ highlander, 
even in his real diftreffes, will. make his laft 


effort, and fubmit to any inconvenience, 
before he will complain. 


To thefe remarks ‘on the prefent character 
of the Scotch hig ehlander I fhall fubjoin a 
pleafing pi€ture of domeftic life, both.as an 
| il- 
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-qiluttration of what I have faid; and as a 


contraft to the bloody {cenes I prefented a little 
above. It is taken from a book of poems, 
which I have juft quoted, by Robert Burns, 
a bard as he calls himélf, from the plough : 
but the images being caught from nature, 
are fuch as muft give pleafure to every feeling 
heart. The whole indeed is equal to any praife. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


November chill blaws loud with angry fugh * ; 
The fhort’ning winter-day is near a clofe; 
The miry beafts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains of craws * to their repofe: 
The toil-worn Cotter 3 frae * his labor goes, 
(This night his weekly moil is at an end,) 
Colleéts his: fpades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in eafe and ref to fpend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his courfe does hameward bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the fhelter of an aged tree ; 

Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, ftacher through ° 
To meet their Dad, wi’ flichterin © noife and glee. 


* Sugh is a very expreflive word, which we want in Englih, 
fignifying the found, which the wind makes, when it is refifted : 
as when you ftrike a ftick through it; or when it blows againft trees. 

2 Craws, rooks. 3 Cotter, cottager. 4 Frae, from. 

5 Wee-things toddlin, flacher through---Children walking un- 
fteadily, ftagger along. 

° Fiigerin, fluttering like young birds. 

Pe His 
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His wee-bit * ingle, blinkin benilje, 

His clean hearth flane, his thrifty wifie’s fmile, 
The lifving infant, prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary kiaugh * and care heguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Belyve the elder bairns 3 come drapping in, 
At fervice out, amang the farmers roun’; 
Some ca’ the pleugh*, fome herd, fome tentie rin 5 


6 


A cannie © errand to a neebor town: 


Their eldeft hope, their Jenny, woman grewn, 


In youthful bloom, love fparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to fhow a braw 7 new gown, 


Or depofite her fair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardfhip be. 


With joy unfeign’d, brothers and fifters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly {piers s 
The focial hours, {wift-wing’d, unnotic’d fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos ° that he fees or hears. 
The parents, partial, eye. their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view; 
The mother, wi’ her needle and her fheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaiit as weel’s the new ?°; 
The father mixes a wi’ ?! admonition due. 


1 His wee-bit ingle blinking---his little fire blazing with un- 
fteady light. 

* Kiaugh, diftrefs of mind. 

3 Belyve the elder bairns. Soon the elder children. 

* Ca, drive. 5 Tentie rin---carefully run. 

© Cannie, dextrous. 7 Braw, fine. ° Spiers, inquires. 

9 Uncos, news. 

*° Gars auld claes look amaif? as eweel’s the new. 
Makes old clothes look almoft as well as new. 

wi'---all with. 
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Their mafter’s and their miftreffes’s command, 
The youngkers a’ are warned to obey; 
And mind their labors wi’ an eydent hand *, 
And ne’er, tho’ out o’ fight, to jauk * or play: 
‘ And O! be fure to fear the Lord alway! 
« And mind your duty?, duly, morn and night! 
‘ Left in temptation’s path ye gang aftray, 
* Implore his counfel and affifting might: 
* They never fought in vain that fought the Lord aright !”. 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens * the meaning o’ the fame, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam > o’er the moor, 
To-do fome errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother fees the confcious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flufh her cheek, 
With heart-ftruck anxious care enquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins © is afraid to fpeak ; 
Weel pleas’d the mother hears, it’s nae wild, worthlefs rake. 


With kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben 7 ; 

A ftrappan youth; he takes the mother’s eye ; 
Blythe Jenny fees the vifit’s no ill ta’en °; 

The father cracks 9 of horfes, pleughs, and kye™®, 


* Eydent, diligent. 2.70 jauk, to loiter. 

3 Mind your duty. Say your prayers. 

4 Wha kens. Who knows. 

> A neebor lad cam. A neighbour lad came. 

6 Haffins, hefitatingly. 

7 Ben. 'The Scotch cottage confifts commonly of two 
apartments, the 4uz, and the ben. ‘The latter is the inner part, 
where the family fit. ' 

8 No ill ta’en. Not il!l-taken. 

° Cracks, talks with pleafure. 1° Kye, cows. 
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The youngfter’s artlefs heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 

But blate an * laithfa’, fearce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can {py 

What makes the youth fae bafhfu’ and fae grave ; 
Weel pleas’d to think her bairn’s refpeéted like the lave. 


O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures! blifs beyond compare! 
ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And fage experience bids me this declare— 
¢ If Heaven'a draught of heavenly pleafure {pare, 
« One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
« Tis when a youthful, loving, modeft pair, 
¢ In other’s arms, breathe out the tender tale, 
* Beneath the milk-white thorn that {cents the evening gale.’ 


1s there, in human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch! a villain! loft to love and truth! 
That can with ftudied, fly, enfnaring art, 
Betray fweet Jenny’s unfufpecting youth? 
Curfe on his perjur’d arts! difflembling fmooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, confcience, all exil’d? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to: the parents fondling o’er their child? 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their diftraction wild ¢ 


But now the fupper crowns their fimple board, 
The healfome parritch?, chief of Scotia’s food : 


* Blate an laithfu---modeft, and bafhful. 

2 The lave, like other youne women. 

8 Healfome parritch. Wholefome porridge, It is a mefs 
made of oatmeal and water boiled thick together ; which is eaten 
with milk. Inthe next line we are told their hawékie (their cow) 
affords the foup; or the milk, with which it is eaten. This is 


the common food for breakfaft, and fupper among the low people. 
The 
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The foupe their only, hawkie does afford, 
_ That *yont the hallan * fnugly chews her cood. 
The Dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel hain’d kebbuck, fell *, 
And aft he’s preft, and aft he ca’s it guid: 

: The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

How ’twas a towmond auld, fin’ lint was i’ the bell?. 


The cheerfu’ fupper done, wi’ ferious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The Sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ bible *, ance his father’s pride : 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid afide, 
His lyart haffets 5 fhewing thin and bare: 
From ftrains that once did fweet in Zion glide, 
He wales © a portion with judicious care ; 
And, “ Let us worfhip God!” he fays with folemn air. 


They chant their artlefs notes in fimple guife ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the nobleft aim: 
Perhaps Dundee’s 7 wild-warbling meafures rife, 
Or plaintive Martyrs*, worthy of the name ; 


* Hallan, a feparation in the houfe, beyond which the cow 
is houfed in winter. 


* Weel-hained kebbuck, fell---well-preferved cheefe of {trong 
tafte. : 


3. How "twas a towmond auld fin lint was i? the bell. That it 
was a year old, when flax was in bloom. The vegetation of dif- 


ferent plants makes the common calendar among the low people 
in Scotland. 


4 Big ha’ bible. Large hall bible. 
5 His lyart haffets. Wis grey temples. 
© Wales. Seeks out, felects. 7 * Names of pfalm-tunes. 
; Or 
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Or noble Elgiz,* beets * the heavgnward flame, 
The fweeteft far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compar’d with thefe Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickl’d ears no heartfelt raptures. raife ; 

Nae unifon hae they, with our Creator’s praife. 


The prieft-like father reads the facred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Mofes bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amelek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the-royal bard did groaning lie, 
Beneath the ftroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Ifaiah’s wild, feraphic fire ; 
Or other holy feers that tune the facred lyre. 


Perhaps the Chriftian volume is the theme, 

How guiltlefs blood for guilty man was fhed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the fecond, name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head: 
How His firft followers and fervants {ped ; 

The precepts fage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who ’lone in Patmos banifhed, 

Saw in the fun a mighty Angel ftand ; 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pranounc’d by Heay’n’s 

command. 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s eternal King, 
The faint, the father, and the hufband prays ; 

Hope < fprings exulting on triumphant wing*,’ 
That thus they all fhall meet in future days: 


1 A pfalm tune. 2 Beets, adds fewel to. 
* Pope’s Windfor foreft. 
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There ever bafk in uncreated rays, 

No more to figh, or fhed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s. praife, 

In fuch fociety, yet ftill more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal {phere. 


Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men difplay to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 
The Power, incenfed, the pageant will defert, 
The pompous ftrain, the facerdotal ftole ; 
q But ,haply, in fome cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleas’d, the language of the foul: 
And in his book of life, the inmates poor enroll+. 


Then homeward all take of their fev’ral way 3 

The younglin cottagers retire to reft : 
The parent pair their fecret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm requeft, 
That He who ftills the raven’s clam’rous neft, 

And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wifdom fees the beft, 

For them, and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine prefide. 


TOUR EU et: CoO PUREE ee Shae Ee GEM Oa 
+ This pleafing pi@ure of a family fupper, I am told, is 
drawn from the life. After their meal it is the common practice 


to unite in worfhip. A pfalm is firft fung. Then the father of 


| the family reads a chapter in the bible; and they all afterwards 
| join in prayer. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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